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The Dramatic 


PART I 


HE OUTBREAK OF WAR in Europe 
in 1939 caused no immediate 
changes of drastic nature in the eco- 
nomic life of Australia. The British 
Government contracted to purchase the 
entire wool clip, Australia’s most im- 
portant export product, at guaranteed 
prices for the duration of the war and 
1 year thereafter; assurances were re- 
ceived that the British Government 
would continue to make important pur- 
chases of other rural products, notably 
food items; the deficiency in essential 
imports from Europe could be met to a 
large extent by increased purchases from 
the United States; and Australia’s man- 
ufacturing industries, which had never 
been dependent on export trade, were 
busy but not overburdened in meeting 
civil requirements and in equipping and 
supplying Australia’s own armed forces 
soon to be sent to the Middle East. 
The first significant change in this war- 
time economy came immediately after 
Dunkirk, when Australia had to increase 
its output of military items to assist 
other Empire forces. Although this re- 
quired a considerable tightening up of 
control over production facilities, goods 
and services for civil use remained in 
fairly good supply. But when the war 
spread to the Pacific there were violent 
readjustments in the economic system as 
the Government mobilized the entire re- 
sources of the country to meet the threat 
of invasion. Despite changes in the stra- 
tegic situation since that time, the coun- 
try continues on a full war basis as it 
strives to maintain the full striking power 
of its own armed forces and at the same 
time meet the increasing demands for 
food and other supplies needed by the 
large Allied forces based, or to be based, 
on Australia. 


Emergency Powers Employed 
gency 


To meet the situation which arose at 
the end of 1941 the Australian Govern- 
ment employed to the fullest extent the 
emergency powers granted by Parlia- 
ment. A number of men large in propor- 
tion to the country’s population either 
enlisted or were inducted into the armed 
forces, which in itself imposed a heavy 
burden on manpower resources; the large 
and varied manufacturing industry was 
converted and expanded entirely for the 
production of war goods or essential 
civilian requirements; rural industries 
were called upon to maintain the out- 
put of food items in the face of many 
handicaps, including a severe shortage 
of fertilizers and farm machinery; an 
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By Witson C. Fiake, American 
Consul, Sydney, Australia 


Allied Works Council was formed to carry 
out large construction works, such as 
roads, airfields, docks, barracks, hos- 
pitals, and other projects which became 
urgent after Japan entered the war; and 
altogether the country was organized 
to exert a maximum war effort. 

Taxation was increased heavily, large 
loans were floated, the rationing of many 
items was introduced, a stricter system 
of price control was placed in effect, and 
other means were employed to focus the 
power of the country on its military ef- 
fort and to arrest the trend toward in- 
fiation that was, developing as a result 
of the heavy inerease in public spending 
power at a time when goods and services 
for civilian use were hard to obtain. 

At the end of 1939 the Government in- 
troduced an import licensing system 
which, through progressive develop- 
ments, eventually stopped the fmporta- 
tion of any commodity from the United 
States that could be done without or, if 
essential, could be made in Australia or 
purchased from the United Kingdom 
or other Empire sources and paid for in 
sterling. The purpose was to conserve 
the country’s limited dollar-exchange re- 
sources, all of which were needed to pur- 
chase those necessary items that could 
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AUSTRALIA— 


Course of Its Wartime Economy 


be obtained only in the United States. 
These dollar-exchange resources had be- 
come practically exhausted by the time 
Australia began to receive Lend-Lease 
aid; and, although the position has im- 
proved enough since that time to permit 
the removal of restrictions on certain 
transactions requiring dollar exchange 
(e, g., the remittance of dividends on 
American investments in Australia), the 
Australian Government has not found 
it possible to permit the resumption of 
unnecessary imports from the United 
States. However, there is now a tendency 
to get away from bulk buying in favor 
of individual transactions insofar as con- 
cerns essential imports of American 
goods not eligible for Lend-Lease. 

There has been some recent readjust- 
ment in Australia’s assigned war task. 
The production of direct military items 
is being tapered off, and Australia is now 
to devote still more of its energies to the 
feeding and servicing of its own armed 
forces and the large Allied forces now 
based and to be based on Australia. This 
will still require the utmost effort on 
Australia’s part, particularly in the se- 
lective use of its total manpower 
resources. 


Laws and Regulations 


The economy of Australia has been 
closely controlled throughout the war 
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Launching an Australian vessel at a New South Wales dockyard. 
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What recent readjustments in Australia’s assigned war task have 


taken place? 


cern in the minds of the wool growers? 


W hat factors are causing a marked degree of con- 


What has been the 


actual extent of Australia’s industrial expansion? How is recon- 


version likely to be tackled? 


Will post-war Australia undertake 


to turn out complete motor cars? These and other pertinent 
questions are answered in this first of two articles—frequently 
with data here made available in this country for the first time. 


period by executive orders which derive 
their legality from an act of Parlia- 
ment known as the National Security Act, 
This basic law, which became effective 
September 9, 1939, empowers the Gov- 
ernor General to make any regulation 
considered necessary “for the more ef- 
fectual prosecution of the war.” 

Under this broad authority the Aus- 
tralian Cabinet has caused more than 
1,000 regulations or amendments to be 
promulgated. Known as National Se- 
curity Regulations, they cover almost 
every phase of the country’s economy. 
There are separate measures dealing 
with import licensing, exchange con- 
trol, price control, control of manpower, 
control of industry, agricultural produc- 
tion, minerals, building control, debtors’ 
relief, monetary control, shipping con- 
trol, wartime banking control, wheat sta- 
bilization, economic organization, con- 
tracts adjustment, and many others of 
a like nature. 

The National Security Act was passed 
as an emergency measure only, and is 
due to expire 6 months after the end of 
the war, when many of the powers now 
exercised by the Federal Government 
would revert to the six respective States. 
However, the various political parties 
agree that the Federal Government will 
have to exercise some of the controls for 
longer than 6 months after the war if 
inflation is to be avoided. With this in 
mind the Federal Government recently 
sought amendments to the Constitution 
which, among other things, would have 
extended many of its special powers for 
a period of 5 years after the war; but in 
the required referendum, held August 
19, 1944, the people of Australia rejected 
the proposals. Many newspapers in Aus- 
tralia attributed this outcome to the fact 
that voters considered several of the pro- 
posed 14 amendments neither necessary 
nor desirable to achieve’an orderly tran- 
sition from war to peace.. tA Separate 
vote on each proposal was not permitted; 
it was necessary to vote for or against 
all of them as a group.) "The United 
‘Australia Party, which campaigned 
strenuously against these amendments 
proposed by the Labour Government, 
contended that even after the National 
Security Act has expired the Federal 
Government will still have ample powers 
tp exercise the necessary control over 
prices and other factors which might 
otherwise lead to inflation. It is under- 
‘stood that the Government is now ex- 
ploring this possibility. 


Rural Products 


Australia’s agricultural and pastoral 
industries have been hard hit during the 
war by a shortage of manpower. This 


situation, brought about by heavy enlist- 
ments in the armed forces and the migra- 
tion of rural workers to city factories, 
was made worse by an 80-percent cur- 
tailment in the output of farm machin- 
ery just after the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, when all industrial facilities were 
turned to the production of direct war 
materials. Another great handicap has 
been the severe shortage of superphos- 
phate, without which little will grow in 
Australia. In the year just before the war 
Australia imported 800,000 long tons of 
rock phosphate, of which 80 percent came 
from the Pacific island of Nauru. The 
shelling of that island by German raid- 
ers in 1940, when all the loading facilities 
were destroyed, caused the first inter- 
ruption in the supply of phosphate; the 
Japanese occupation of that island and 
the Gilbert Islands (the next most im- 
portant supplier) followed little more 
than a year later; and the shortage of 
shipping had a material effect upon the 
tapping of other limited sources. Gas- 
oline rationing, and droughts in certain 
areas at one time or another, added to the 
difficulties. 

Despite these unfavorable factors, the 
output of agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts has been remarkably well main- 
tained and in many cases increased. In 
meeting the needs of its own population, 
in supplying more than 75 percent of the 
food consumed by American forces in 
the Southwest Pacific area, and in pro- 
viding a surplus for export to the United 
Kingdom, it is officially estimated that 
Australia now feeds the equivalent of 
12,000,000 people. 


Wool 


The production of wool, Australia’s 
most valuable item, has continued at vir- 
tually pre-war level. The 1939-40 clip 
of 1,112,000,000 pounds was followed by 
1,044,000,000 in 1940-41; 1,090,000,000 in 
1941-42; 1,099,000,000 in 1942-43; and 
1,098,000,000 in 1943-44. It has been pri- 
vately estimated that the 1944-45 clip, 
which is now coming into store, will be 
somewhat less than last season’s clip but 
still above the 1,000,000,000-pound mark. 
This sustained production has been due 
chiefly to the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in contracting at the end of 
1939 to purchase the entire wool clip dur- 
ing the war and for one season there- 
after at an average price of 13.4028 pence 
(Australian currency) per pound. This 
was increased to 15,453125 pence at the 
beginning of the 1942-43 season, when 


“production costs had risen, which re- 


turned £74,000,000 to Australian wool 
growers for the 1943—44 clip, as compared 
with £65,000,000 in 1939-40 when produc- 
tion was 1 percent greater. The slight 
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decline in wool production during a pe. 
riod when the number of sheep increaseg 
from 111,000,000 to 125,000,000 is ex. 
plained by the general wartime disabj]- 
ities of rural industry. 

This continued heavy production of 
wool, the loss of the Continental Euro- 
pean and Japanese markets, and the 
shortage of shipping to move supplies to 
England, have caused large stocks to ac- 
cumulate in Australian ports, chiefly 
those of New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Victoria. The British Government 
has in the past moved fairly heavy quan. 
tities to the United States for storage, 
some of which has passed into the hands 
of the American Government, and in 
addition some has been sold in Australia 
for commercie! shipment to private con. 
sumers in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, stocks of wool in Australia at the 
end of June 1944 stood at 1,200,000,000 
pounds, with the 1944-45 clip still to come 
into store. 

Throughout the war period Australian 
manufacturers (now consuming about 
120,000,000 pounds annually) have fol- 
lowed the same practice of the British 
Government in using or shipping the 
better grades for which their machinery 
is suitable, and the present stocks in Aus- 
tralia (equivalent to more than a full 
season’s production) consist chiefly of 
the lower grades normally taken by 
Japan and Continental European coun- 
tries. 

The residual nature of the present 
stocks, accumulated over five seasons, 
adds to the problems of post-war dis- 
posal. These problems, including the 
large stocks of Australian wool now in the 
United States, together with the threat of 
artificial fibers, are causing a great deal 
of concern to wool growers, whose na- 
tional Federation has recently urged 
that the British Purchase Agreement be 
extended to cover 3 full years after the 
end of the war. It has also asked the 
Australian Government to double the 
present levy of 6 pence per bale (300 
pounds) to provide more funds for wool 
research and publicity. 


W heat 


The production of wheat, which nor- 
mally covers more than 50 percent of the 
country’s total cultivated acreage, is 
subject to sharp seasonal fluctuations. 
In the 5-year period just before the war 
the crop averaged 155,000,000 bushels 
annually. Thereafter the 1939-40 har- 
vest of 210,000,000 bushels dropped to 
82,000,000 in 1940-41, recovered to 167,- 
000,000 in 1941-42, and then declined 
again to 156,000,000 in 1942-43 and 110,- 
000,000 in 1943-44. By reason of the 
general handicaps of rural industry, and 
particularly the shortage of superphos- 
phate and unusually droughty condi- 
tions, the 1944-45 harvest is not ex- 
pected to exceed 60,000,000 bushels, if 
indeed it reaches that figure. For the 
first 3,000 bushels produced, each grower 
will receive a guaranteed price of 4 
shillings 13 pence per bushel. On any 
quantity above 3,000 bushels (each 
grower’s individual quota) there is a 
guaranteed price of 3. shillings per 
bushel. About 80 percent of last season’s 
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total production was quota wheat—that 
is, was eligible for the higher guaranteed 
price. 

The normal domestic consumption of 
wheat before the war was around 55,- 
000,000 bushels annually. Since 1939 
Australia has had to meet the flour needs 
of the many American troops in the 
Southwest Pacific area; on account of 
droughty conditions more wheat has been 
used for stock feed; and small quantities 
have been put through newly built distill- 
eries for the production of power alcohol. 
Nevertheless, export shipments of both 
wheat and flour have continued, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom and India, and 
Australian mills are now working on a 
record single order for 500,000 tons of 
flour for the British Government. 

The Australian Wheat Board esti- 
mated the stocks of wheat in Australia 
at the middle of September 1944 at 122,- 
000,000 bushels, of which 23,000,000 had 
been sold (apparently for export) but 
not delivered. The greater part of these 
stocks is in the States of Western Aus- 
tralia and South Australia. In New 
South Wales, the most populous State, 
the stock position and outlook for the 
1944-45 harvest is such that it may soon 
become necessary to bring in supplies 
from other States. 

Under the guaranteed-price scheme 
all wheat produced in Australia is now 
delivered into a Government pool. Sales 
are made from this pool at various prices, 
some being below and some above the 
guaranteed price. If the return on over- 
all sales is greater than the total ad- 
vanced to growers under the guaranteed- 
price scheme, the excess is distributed 
to the growers. This practice has been 
sharply criticized by the Deputy Leader 
of the Country Party—who, speaking in 
Parliament on September 14, 1944, said 
that wheat had been sold as stock feed 
at 3 shillings 1034 pence per bushel and to 
manufacturers of breakfast food and 
power alcohol at 3 shillings 11% pence 
whereas the latest sale of wheat for ex- 
port was at 7 shillings 6 pence per bushel, 
other recent cargoes having been sold for 
shipment to Peru at 6 shillings 1114 
pence and to Mexico at 6 shillings 6 
pence. He said that this policy would 
involve growers in a loss of £10,000,000, 
and he demanded that all sales of wheat, 
whether for domestic consumption or 
for export, should be at a price equiva- 
lent to the best price obtainable in any 
market. 

The Minister for Agriculture replied 
that the Government had no intention of 
tying domestic prices to world prices, 
and indicated that prices for domestic 
consumption would be maintained or 
even increased if world parity prices 
should fall below the guaranteed prices. 
He said that it was as unfair to charge 
excessively high prices for domestic con- 
sumption wheat, based on what wheat 
sells for occasionally under war condi- 
tions in certain world markets, as it was 
to have the price to growers drop to 1 
shilling per bushel, which was the case 
in Western Australia a few months be- 
fore the war started. Stability of prices 
at a profitable level would be the Gov- 
ernment’s policy. 
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Meat 


In the year ended June 30, 1939, Aus- 
tralia produced 963,000 long tons of meat 
(carcass weight); 58 percent was beef 
and veal, 33 percent was mutton and 
lamb, and the remaining 9 percent was 
pork, bacon, or ham. Of the total pro- 
duction, Australia consumed 722,000 tons 
and exported 241,000 tons, of which 92 
percent went to the United Kingdom. 

The arrival of United States troops in 
the Southwest Pacific area placed a new 
and heavy demand on AuStralian meat 
production which was not easy to meet. 
The shortage of manpower to bring stock 
from the breeding and grazing lands to 
the fattening lands and slaughterhouses 
contributed largely to the rise in the 
number of sheep and cattle in the back 
country at a time when meat was most 
needed. (From the year just before the 
war to the end of 1943 the total number 
of sheep increased from 111,000,000 to 
125,000,000; cattle from 13,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000; and the number of pigs rose 
from 1,200,000 to 1,600,000.) 

In order to meet the new demand and 
to continue exports to the United King- 
dom as far as possible, meat rationing 
was introduced in 1943. The aim was to 
reduce domestic consumption by 20 per- 
cent. As the per capita domestic con- 
sumption before the war was 4.5 pounds 
per week, the ration was set at 3.6 pounds. 
However, these figures are in carcass 
weight, the ration being equivalent to 
2.25 pounds of butcher’s meat. 

The 1944 target for meat production 
is 1,000,000 tons. Rationing is expected 
to reduce domestic civilian consumption 
to 540,000 tons, leaving 158,00 tons for 
American armed forces, 124,000 tons for 
Australian armed forces, and 178,000 tons 
for export to the United Kingdom. The 
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Australian girls have manned the food and wool production lines. 


United Kingdom allocation for 1944 was 
originally fixed at 200,000 tons, the 
change being announced by the Prime 
Minister on September 26 when he said 
that the first figures would have stood 
unless it had been possible, in full agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom and the 
United States, to reallocate supplies so 
that the United States would send in- 
creased quantities to the United King- 
dom and Australia would divert more to 
the American armed forces in the Pacific 
areas. 

On September 28, 1944, the Prime Min- 
ister announced in Parliament that 
arrangements were being concluded 
whereby the British Government would 
purchase Australia’s entire exportable 
surplus of meat for a period of 4 years 
from October 1, 1944, to September 30, 
1948. The quantity to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom under this arrangement 
would be Australia’s production less: (1) 
Australia’s own requirements, including 
that of its armed forces; (2) supplies 
which Australia was required to make 
available to British,,American, and other 
Allied armed forces based on Australia; 
(3) any quantity which the Australian 
Government might provide, after agree- 
ment with the British Government, to 
fulfill its UNRRA obligations; and (4) 
any quantities which the British and 
Australian Governments mutually agreed 
should be supplied to other markets. He 
could not divulge the prices to be paid 
by the British Government, but said that 
present (undisclosed) rates would be 
maintained and could be reviewed at the 
end of 2 years at the request of either 
Government. 

[Eprror’s Note.—The situation with re- 
spect to dairy products in Australia is dis- 
cussed in the separate feature article begin- 


ning on page 8 of this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. |] 
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Australia makes antiaircraft guns. 


Vegetables 


There has been a heavy expansion in 
the production, canning, and dehydra- 
tion of vegetables during the war years. 
In 1939 the area under vegetables was 
218,000 acres; in the year ended June 30, 
1944, it was 454,000 acres. Production 
of vegetables for sale in the latter period 
totaled 1,300,000 long tons, including 
600,000 tons of potatoes, 127,000 tons of 
cabbage, 107,000 tons of tomatoes, 74,000 
tons of carrots, 70,000 tons of cauliflower, 
66,000 tons of pumpkin, 47,000 tons of 
onions, and 40,000 tons of turnips. Peas 
accounted for much of the balance, with 
smaller quantities of beets, lettuce, spin- 
ach, and sweet corn. 

A very high proportion of the vege- 
tables now produced is going to the Aus- 
tralian and Allied armed forces in the 
Southwest Pacific area, mostly in canned 
or dehydrated form—which has neces- 
sitated a large expansion in canning 
and dehydrating factories. Just before 
the war Australia used about 40,000 
long tons a year of tin plate to pro- 
duce 300,000,000 cans for the canning of 
vegetables, fruit, and other products. At 
present about 150,000 tons of tin plate 
is being used annually to produce 1,100,- 
000,000 cans. In the year ended June 
30, 1942, when dehydration plants first 
began to come into production, output 
was 1,000 long tons of dried vegetables, 
which required an intake of 8,000 tons 
of fresh vegetables. Production of de- 
hydrated vegetables has increased 1,000 
percent since that time. 


Outlook for Rural Products 


In some respects the outlook for rural 
industries has become a little brighter 
during recent months. The Army has 
already released 5,000 men to return to 


the dairy industry and 6,000 to return to 
farming; and the Prime Minister has 
just announced that, without reducing 
its striking force, the Army will release 
45.000 additional men by the middle of 
1945 for rural and other high-priority 
work. The manufacture of agricultural 
machinery, reduced to 20 percent of 
normal at one time during the war, has 
been stepped up materially. 

The superphosphate position is much 
improved, it being expected that 800,000 
long tons will be available during the 
1944-45 seasonal year, as compared with 
the 520,000 tons used in 1943-44. Never- 
theless, with certain sections of the coun- 
try now gripped in what the Deputy 
Leader of the Country Party says is one 
of the most severe droughts in Austral- 
ia’s history, and with the increasing de- 
mands being made by the various armed 
forces now based or to be based on Aus- 
tralia, the country’s food-producing in- 
dustries will be taxed to the very greatest 
limit. 


Manufacturing and Power 


At the outbreak of war in 1939 Aus- 
tralia had 27,000 factories. Their land, 
buildings, plant, and machinery were 
worth £275,000,000; they employed 565,- 
000 persons; and their annual output was 
valued at £553,000,000. This production 
was well-balanced and included a wide 
variety of both light and heavy goods, 
many of which enjoyed substantial tariff 
protection. The steel industry, estab- 
lished in 1915, was producing around 
1,200,000 tons annually. 

The conversion and expansion of this 
industry for war purposes was carried 
out in several stages. In the latter part 
of 1939 and early 1940 the objective was 
to equip and supply Australia’s own 
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armed forces, serving chiefly in the 
Middle East and Malaya. After Dun. 
kirk there was a considerable increase 
in the production of military items to 
assist other Empire forces, particularly 
those of the United Kingdom, and in 
addition large quantities of agriculturag] 
implements were made and shipped to 
the United Kingdom to assist in the 
critical food situation developing there. 
The next stage was reached after the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific, when the 
production of so-called unessential goods 
virtually ceased and Australia’s indus- 
trial facilities became fully employed in 
meeting military and essential civilian 
requirements. This alteration of pri- 
vate industry was accompanied by a 
Government program of constructing 
new munitions plants, which included an 
expenditure of £16,000,000 on new ex- 
plosives factories alone. 

By the middle of 1944 the Government 
itself owned 41 factories, most of them 
large ones built since 1939, and 200 “an- 
nexes’”’ which had been set up as addi- 
tions to privately owned factories, rep- 
resenting a total Government invest- 
ment of around £75,000,000 and bringing 
the capital value of all factories in Aus- 
tralia up to approximately £350,000,000. 
During this period 816 private factories 
acquired, through Government channels, 
a total of 30,000 new machine tools, of 
which 75 percent were made in Australia. 
(The other 25 percent, representing more 
expensive types, were procured chiefly 
by cash purchase from the United States 
in 1939, 1940, and 1941, and afterwards 
under Lend-Lease. ) 


Readjustment and Growth 


This step-by-step development of in- 
dustry, both governmental and private, 
is well illustrated by employment figures. 
When Australia entered the war, 12,000 
persons were engaged directly in the 
production of war goods. In December 
1941 this figure had increased to 230,000. 
By the middle of 1943, when Australian 
industry became fully mobilized for war 
purposes, there were 456,000. The num- 
ber of women included in these figures 
was 1,000, 71,000, and 145,000, respec- 
tively. At the same time the number of 
persons making civilian goods fell from 
around 400,000 men and 150,000 women 
in 1939, to 117,000 men and 80,000 women 
in July 1943. 

The readjustments and growth of in- 
dustry during the war have been so wide- 
spread that it would be outside the scope 
of this article to record the increases that 
have occurred in the output of individual 
items or to catalog the new products 
that have come from Australian facto- 
ries, even if censorship regulations per- 
mitted it. However, certain guiding facts 
may be stated: The steel industry has 
increased its capacity 45 percent to 1,- 
700,000 tons annually, and has also 
widened its range of products consider- 
ably, tungsten carbide being one of the 
valuable new products developed at a 
time when great difficulty was being ex- 
perienced in obtaining adequate supplies 
of alloy steels from oversea sources. Vir- 
tually full capacity has been maintained 
despite occasional shortages of coal and 
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the necessity of using a certain propor- 
tion of iron ore of a lower grade than 
that formerly employed. 


Aircraft Activity Advances 


The aircraft industry, established just 
before the war, has produced more than 
2,500 aircraft. Most of these were train- 
ers, but the number included 700 twin- 
engine Beaufort bombers. A few fighters 
and small cargo planes have been made; 
and it has been announced recently that, 
pesides the production of Mosquito 
bombers and Beaufighters, which has 
commenced recently, plans are well ad- 
vanced for the manufacture of Lancaster 
pombers. Both single-row and twin-row 
Pratt & Whitney engines, as well as small 
engines for trainers, are made in Aus- 
tralia, as are propellers and almost all 
other components. One factory, nor- 
mally employed in the manufacture of 
radio equipment, now makes 22 types 
of aircraft instruments and more than 
60 variations, including directional gyros 
and gyro horizons. 


Other Salient Examples 


The manufacture of woolen cloth for 
uniforms and all other purposes has in- 
creased from 27,000,000 square yards in 
1939 to 40,000,000 in 1943, while the out- 
put of cotton textiles—including that 
used in the manufacture of uniform 
cloth, tire fabrics, canvas, and other mil- 
itary necessities—rose even more sharply 
by the establishment of several new 
mills. The greatly expanded chemical 
industry has produced at least 60 new 
items, including the important one of 
methanol. Penicillin is the latest of 
many new products in the medical field. 

The manufacture of internal-combus- 
tion engines has jumped from 6,000 a 
year to 25,000 a year. An aluminum roll- 
ing mill and extrusion plant has been es- 
tablished and has reached full produc- 
tion. Optical glass is now made in the 
country. One company which under- 
took the manufacture of carbons for 
searchlights claims that it can now meet 
the demands for motion-picture projec- 
tor carbons, an item that was imported 
before the war. 

At one time or another during the war, 
output from Australian factories has in- 
cluded armored gun carriers, field guns, 
mortars, machine guns, antitank guns, 
and 75 types of ammunition, including 
shells for naval guns. 

The foregoing are merely some exam- 
ples, approved for publication, of the 
many wartime developments that have 
occurred in what was already a large 
and diversified manufacturing industry 
in Australia. On August 2, 1944, the 
Prime Minister said that “This develop- 
ment is both an opportunity and a prob- 
lem ... Australia has factories and 
plants with equipment far beyond pre- 
war standards. Men have been trained 
and are skilled in trades and professions 
relatively unknown in Australia before 
the war .. . the Government factories 
(alone) have cost the people of Australia 
more than £75,000,000. They contain 
some of the finest equipment in the 
world, and they are staffed by some of 
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the most intelligent, adaptable, and 
highly skilled workmen in the world. 
These things must not be wasted.” 


Significant Recent Shifts 


The munitions program is now being 
tapered off, the peak having been reached 
in 1943, with Australia now devoting more 
of its resources, particularly manpower, 
to the production of food, which is being 
consumed in increasing quantities by 
American and other Allied forces in the 
Southwest Pacific area. 

This readjustment in the use of re- 
sources has followed the Prime Minister’s 
visit to the United States and the United 
Kingdom early in 1944 when, according 
to an official statement issued after his 
return, he discussed with President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, as he had done 
with General MacArthur in Australia, 
the future part to be played by Australia 
in the war against Japan. Employment 
in Government-owned factories, those 
most fully engaged in the production of 
munitions, has already declined from a 
peak of 131,000 in the middle of 1943 to 
around 170,000 in September 1944. Pri- 
vate factories, with their output spread 
over a greater range of military or essen- 
tial civilian production, including the 
processing of food, have not reduced their 
number of employees in the same pro- 
portion; but, unless these private fac- 
tories soon revert to something like more 
normal production, it appears that their 
present pay rolls would not be justified. 


W hat of Reconversion? 


With this decline in demand for manu- 
factured war materials, industrialists in 
Australia are giving a great deal of 
thought to reconversion. However, little 
has been done about it so far. The Gov- 
ernment has granted permission for the 
limited manufacture of a few miscellane- 
ous items of a semiessential nature that 
had become acutely scarce, but there has 
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been no substantial switch-back to civil- 
ian production. Manpower is still needed 
urgently for the production and process- 
ing of food, naval shipbuilding and re- 
pair, building operations, transport, pub- 
lic utilities, and certain other activities of 
an essential character, and it is unlikely 
that factories will be allowed to resume 
any large-scale production of civilian 
goods so long as this situation exists. 
Also, in the case of many items it would 
be necessary to use certain raw materials 
(e. g., aluminum) which, although in 
fairly plentiful supply in Australia at the 
moment, are still “controlled materials” 
and consequently may not be used except 
for military and essential civilian re- 
quirements. There also arises a question 
about the uses to which Lend-Lease ma- 
chine tools may be put. 


Long-Range Questions 


Along with its consideration of im- 
mediate problems, management is giving 
earnest attention to long-range ques- 
tions. The most important of these is 
the extent to which the Government it- 
self may engage in post-war industry. 
In the referendum of August 19, 1944, the 
Federal Government sought a 5-year ex- 
tension of its present (emergency) powers 
of a widespread nature to engage in the 
production and distribution of any class 
of goods, which opponents declared would 
be the first step toward the socialization 
of industry. The proposal was defeated 
along with the other 13 proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. This out- 
come was received with considerable 
relief by private firms which had feared 
severe competition from Government- 
operated factories in the post-war period. 
Nevertheless, the Federal Government 
will still possess some powers in this di- 
rection, and the present Labour Govern- 
ment has made it clear that it will em- 
ploy these powers fully unless private 
industry, through its own effort, renders 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Dairy lands at Berry in the south-coast district of New South Wales, Australia. 


AUSTRALIA’s Position as 
a Dairy-Products Exporter 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY of Australia, 
with a gross (wholesale) value in 
1939-40 of approximately £46,000,000, 
ranks second to wool (with a value of 
£62,000,000) — being responsible for 
about 19 percent of the Commonwealth’s 
total rural production, agricultural and 
pastoral, which was valued at £247,000.,- 
000. 

Like that of New Zealand, Australia’s 
great dairy industry owes much to cli- 
matic advantages. Economical produc- 
tion through year-round grazing was an 
important factor in attracting people to 
the industry and contributed much to 
its progress.. The regions devoted to 
dairy farming are confined generally to 
the eastern States of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, from which 
comes more than 90 percent of the coun- 
try’s dairy produce. Although much of 
the land consists of the low, well-watered 
coastal plains and river flats, the rich 
soil of the higher altitudes and inland 
plains is becoming of increasing impor- 
tance. Irrigation has opened up to the 
raising of dairy stock vast areas that 
formerly were suitable only for sheep and 
beef cattle. 

Australia is a land of wide-open spaces 
where the accent was on large holdings 
rather than intensified production—such 
as the Western United States. Even the 


By THomas S. Hutcuins, Foodstuffs 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


oldest dairy sections are not developed 
to greatest capacity, and there is plenty 
of room for expansion and improvement. 


Dramatic Shifts Occurred 


Australia has long been among the im- 
portant large producing and exporting 
dairy countries of the world. The advent 
of commercial cold storage and ship re- 
frigeration at the turn of the century 
stimulated immensely the international 
trade in perishable products, and offered 
great possibilities for the initiation and 
expansion of many industries. This was 
particularly true of the Australian dairy 
industry, for, by 1914, exports of dairy 
products had reached 50 percent of the 
Commonwealth’s total dairy production. 

The high prices of dairy products that 
prevailed during the First World War 
and the immediate post-war years 
aroused a great interest in dairying 
among the Australian farmers, and the 
defiation which came early in the twen- 
ties found many dairy-farm operators 
in the very early stages of development. 


Only a few were able to withstand the 
resulting severe setback. Foreseeing the 
likelihood of another depression, the 
dairymen sought a national stable price 
program, and in 1926, after considerable 
discussion, a voluntary  price-control 
scheme known as the Patterson Plan was 
adopted in many States. The Patter- 
son Plan was revised in 1934 by an equali- 
zation and stabilization scheme which 
had compulsory powers over the dairy 
industry. In 1936, the revised scheme 
was held invalid under section 92 of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The dairy industry is subsidized by the 
Government, and can become independ- 
ent of this aid only through greater effi- 
ciency and expansion of modern and sci- 
entific dairy methods. Much progress 
has been made in dairying methods 
within recent years. Considerable em- 
phasis has been given of late to the possi- 
bilities for greater development by Sci- 
entific feeding and breeding, and by 
herd-testing and stress on the health of 
the dairy stock. The Commonwealth 
Government, in addition to supporting 
the price of dairy products, furnishes 
financial aid for the raising of more and 
better dairy cattle, and grants the use of 
Crown lands for pasturage. 


| 
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War Brings Changes, Problems 


When the war broke out in Europe in 
1939, the Australian dairy farmer was 
called upon, as in 1914, to increase his 
production greatly. Great Britain had 
received tremendous quantities of dairy 
products from the Continent, partic- 
ularly Denmark and the Netherlands 
which were soon occupied by the Ger- 
mans. From the great dairy-producing 
countries of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United States had to 
come practically all the vitally needed 
products for the non-Axis world. 

The Australian dairy industry has been 
confronted with many problems in this 
undertaking, such as a partial change- 
over from butter to cheese production; a 
greater demand in local consumption 
brought about by higher consumer in- 
comes; dwindling supplies of machinery, 
commercial fertilizers, and manpower; 
the effect of 3 consecutive years of ad- 
verse weather conditions; and the neces- 
sity of supplying the United States forces 
in or near Australia, in addition to the 
heavy requirements of the United King- 
dom. 

Many of these factors contributed to 
the decline in the number of dairy cows. 
The number of milking cows declined 
from 2,621,437 in 1940 to 2,291,103 in 1944, 
while the number of dry cows increased 
from 617,296 to 898,616. 








TasLe 1.——Number of Dairy Cows in 
tustralia 
P : Milking Dry ne 
Beginning of year onus one Total 
1939 2, 600, 707 608, 812 3, 209, 519 
1940 2, 621, 437 617, 206 3, 238, 733 
194] 2, 620, 220 628, 280 3, 248, 500 
1942 2, 54, 863 681, 992 3, 246, 855 
1343 2, 370, 982 836, 774 3, 207, 756 
1944 2, 241, 108 SUS, O16 3, 189, 719 
Source: Commonwealth Statistician 


Tasie 2.—Production and Consumption of 


Whole Milk, Australia 


[In thousands of gallons} 





Quantity of whole milk used for— 


Year Con- | Other 
Butter Cheese dens- pur- Total 

ing poses 
1938-39 925, 257 64,994 33,367 165, 206 1, 188, 824 
1939-40 983, 067 68,351 37,045 165,149) 1, 253, 612 
1940-41 904,432 59,334 50,431, 175,682 1, 189, 829 
1941-42 792, 878 66,862 63,070 181,655) 1, 104, 465 
1942-43 795, 340, 79.321) 55,017) 199, 552) 1, 129, 230 
1943-44 ! 737, 288 79,108 60,645 194, 274) 1,071,315 





' Subject to revision 


Source: Commonwealth Statistician 


Preliminary estimates for the total 
milk production in 1943-44 (July 1943- 
June 1944) show a 5 percent decline from 
the 1942-43 output. This is about 10 
percent less than the last pre-war year 
of 1938-39, but 15 percent less than the 
record year of 1939-40, when pasture 
conditions were excellent and shortages 
of labor and dairy equipment had not 
become serious factors. On the average 
for the 6-year period ended June 30, 1944, 
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approximately 74 percent of the milk 
produced in Australia was used for mak- 
ing butter; 6 percent for cheese; 4 per- 
cent for condensed, dried, and other milk 
products; and 16 percent for fluid con- 
sumption. The quantity of fluid milk 
diverted to butter production in 1943-44 
shows a decline of 25 percent from the 
all-time high year of 1939-40; the quan- 
tity used for cheese increased 16 per- 
cent; that used for processed milk 
jumped by 64 percent; and that going 
into other channels, chiefly fluid con- 
sumption, increased 18 percent. The 
changes in fluid-milk distribution were 
largely brought about by the demands of 
the Australian and United States forces 
stationed in or near Australia. 


Statistics of Production 


Production of the important dairy 
products of Australia in recent years is 
given below: 

TABLE 3.—Production of Dairy Products 
in Australia in Recent Years 


[In long tons, 2, 240 pounds! 





Item 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
Butter, total 211, 987/192, 893 167, 530 171, 051 157, 498 
Factory 203, 686) 185, 000 160, 768 164, 355 150, 802 
Farm 8,301) 7,893) 6,762) 6,696 6, 696 
Cheese, total 31, 154. 26, 789 30,153) 36,127 35, 853 
Factory 30, 970) 26,645) 30,050) 35, 979, 35, 705 
Farm ; 184 144 103 148 148 
Condensed milk: | 
Sweetened 16, 761, 24, 394) 34,813) 24, 293) 27, 985 
Unsweetened ! 2, 559; 4,879) 10,849) 9,312) 14, 22% 
Concentrated 


milk ! led 2. 4,900 6,899 8,398 8, 586 
Powdered milk 2_| 12, 554) 14, 567, 17, 907) 16, 984) 16, 593 
Infants’ and in- 

valids’ food 3,148 2,716 2,384 3,074 4,342 





1 Concentrated milk is defined as ‘‘Whole milk with 
the water evaporated from it.””. Therefore, concentrated 
and unsweetened condensed milk may be combined for 
all practical purposes to differentiate them from con- 
densed sweetened. 

2 Whole and skim powder. 


Source: Commonwealth Statistician. 


The Butter Situation 


Butter is the most important dairy 
product. This is because the dairy 
farmer can hold the production of several 
days’ milkings in the form of sour cream 
for butter, whereas he is unable to de- 
liver fresh whole milk daily to market 
because of insufficient refrigeration and 
transportation. These reasons make it 
difficult to effect the partial change-over 
from butter to cheese production. 
Another reason for separating the milk 
on the farm and selling the cream for 
butter production is that the skimmed ;: 
milk affords a good and cheap feed for 
hogs, the raising of which has become 
common practice on dairy farms. 

The total exports of butter in 1943-44 
of 46,453 long tons represents 29.49 per- 
cent of production, compared with 32.48 
percent in the preceding year. The high- 
est export of butter was during the peak 
year of 1939-40, when 117,107 tons were > 
shipped, representing 55.24 percent of 
production. Of the 1943-44 exports, 89.8 
percent went to the United Kingdom, 
compared with 88.9 percent in 1942-43, 
and 80.5 percent in 1941-42. Detailed 
butter exports by country of destination 
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are givea for the first time, covering the 
last 4 years, in the table below: 


TABLE 4.—Australian Exports of Butter 


{In thousands of pounds] 




















Period beginning July 1 and 
ending June 30— 
Country of destination 
| | 
1940-41 141-42 1042-49 1068-4 
United Kingdom. -_____-- 174, 0001104, orshine. «si 93, 445 
pT Pea As OME FS ee S| eae 
Te Bn 228 LS eee Sane 
ce EE CLES 61 , SO Se iae 
a AES EE Sze 1,141) 1,544) 2,165) 2,940 
British Guiana. ---..._.- 96 272! ee 
British Honduras__-_-___-- 58 31) 49 35 
Hong Keme..............| 6 Ween. 25 
India, British..._._____- 429 352 74 241 
Malaya, British __- .| 2,872) 32, 772) Dees SF a 
ears ee 92| 796) 299) 196 
Newfoundland ______. ee See eee 
British Oceania ._ ae, 305) 574) 1,116) 573 
Palestine___- } 


Union of South Atrica.__| 
British West Indies _____| 
Other British countries..| 553 
Cc ae 





3,049| 5, 476} 28 

hina____- _. AS; Rete Eececs 
Egypt 4,453) 7,028) 2,381) 1, 716 
French Indo-China_.--..| 219|___.___|._.-...|.-.--.. 
Iraq -_- ; 32} 11) 20) 23 
Netherlands Indies | 5,496) 4,098; _. | 1 
Other Oceania. 4 160} 234| 528) 539 
Panama... ----.- 123} __. mee | . 
Philippine Islands. ; 1,390 483 fcbaaes 
United States i | 24 } 26 
Other foreign countries 198 125 120 54 
Countries not stated ; 3, 190 
Total. 195, 709) 130, 347, 124, 321) 104, 054 





Source: Commonwealth Statistician. 


Cheese Exports 


Australian exports of cheese in 1943-44 
were 14,410 long tons, or 49.42 percent 
of production, compared with 11,591 tons 
(32.61 percent of production) in 1942-43. 
In the record year of 1939-40, cheese ex- 
ports reached the high of 19,221 tons, or 
61.70 percent of production. 

While the proportion of cheese exports 
to the United Kingdom remained about 
the same during the early war years, with 
increases to the Middle East, India, and 
Papua, the 1943-44 exports shifted some- 
what from the United Kingdom, with 
more going to Egypt and India, as shown 
in the table below: 


TARLE 5-Australian Exports of Cheese 


{In thousands of pounds} 





Beginning July 1 and end- 
| ing June 30— 
Country of destination Pa SEA eee a 


WS, 
1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


ee | 


United Kingdom. __.___- 


22, 632,15, 450 (15,391 | 8,304 


Burma:i....... 184 Seas en 
A ale RS, 232) 224 341 | 240 
a gS” nS Meee DY a SERGE Tein 
NE Gat ae lkGhan wae | 1,969 | 1,954 356 7, 653 
J Se fs BS oS ee Sea 
Britistf Qeeania...-----| .47| (100) 548| 381 
<i... 143 163 | 28 226 
3 ee eR ees 2 ee 
Other British countries “| 2,122 | 4,985 | 6,878 51 
EES Te EES Le | a _ 2b Sa MS 
RR Fe 4,740 | 776 | 13,378 
French Indo-China.....,; 18 | 18 |..--..-|----2-- 
is aiknkneodaskgeaee eee te SE Poe 
Iraq Sr re 9 | 188%, 395 | 134 
Netherlands Indies. .__..| 1,492 | 1,068 |-2:7_...| ~ 1 
French Oceania _-_. ---- 51 |}. 53 242.|* 58 
Philippine Islands__:___- 188}. 222 | ~~ se| Ry --- 
Other foreign countries 41 14 492 Pout... 
Countries not stated _____|.-.--- OP raonatie) SME Be Fy 
TURE: seas 33, 908 |31, 467 (25,964 | 32 279 





Source: Commonwealth Statistician. 
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Exports of Preserved Milk 


During 1943-44, 71,470 tons of pre- 
served milk were produced—an increase 
of 11.1 percent over 1942-43. This rep- 
resents a decrease in percentage of pro- 
duction of 18.3 percent—or 22.6 percent 
in 1943-44 compared with 40.9 percent 
the preceding year. This is explained 
by the fact that the United States troops 
stationed within Australia are receiving 
practically all of their requirements of 
dairy products from Australia. The ex- 
ceptions are some special types of cheese 
and “Army spread.” 


TasLe 6.—Australian Exports of Preserved 
Milk 


{In thousands of pounds] 





Beginning July 1 and ending 
Item June 30 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


Condensed 
Sweetened, full cream__ 37,639 53,006 |43,254 | 17,913 
Sweetened, skimmed 18 3 
Unsweetened 6,95€ |11,843 | 8,398 | 8,890 
Total condensed 44,613 64,852 [51,652 | 26,803 
Dried or powdered 
Full cream _. 5,708 | 4,795 | 4,854 6, 764 
Skimmed 3,655 | 3,666 | 1, 264 208 
Total dried 9, 363 8, 461 6, 118 6, 972 
Infants’ and invalids’ 
foods 
Essentially of milk 1,738 | 1,270 257 663 
Malted milk : 602 1,066 1,109 1, 760 
Total infants’ and 
invalids’ foods 2,340 | 2,336 1,366 2, 423 





Source: Commonwealth Statistician. 


Normal outlets for Australian pre- 
served milk are: United Kingdom, 


Netherlands Indies, Philippine Islands, 
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other Pacific islands, Malaya, India, 
China, and other Far Eastern countries. 
The war has brought about only a slight 
shift in this trade; the proportion cut 
off in the Far East went to the Pacific 
area where Allied troops are active. A 
break-down of preserved milk exported 
during the last 4 war years is given in 
table 6. 


Reverse Lend-Lease 


The Australian exports of dairy pro- 
duce in the foregoing tables, if subtracted 
from production data, do not represent 
local consumption of these products. 
This is particularly true for the last 2- 
year period given, because Reserve Lend- 
Lease supplies consumed within Aus- 
tralia are not included in exports; trans- 
fers of certain dairy products and eggs, 
cumulative through June 30, 1944, are 
as follows: 


Pounds 

Butter, fresh es . 18, 323, 200 
Butter substitute __._._._.._. 18, 742, 080 
Milk, condensed and 

evaporated . . 51, 367, 680 
Milk, fresh (49,427,184 

| Se ee 
Eggs (38,396,609 dozen)_.. 57, 594,914 


Outlook for Post-War 


The post-war outlock for Australian 
participation in the international dairy- 
products trade appears quite promising. 
This is evident especially in the light 
of such factors as: (1) the fact that the 
Commonwealth Government’s subsidies 
serve as an aid in restoring the domestic 
dairy industry to a sound economic and 
self-supporting basis; (2) the advance- 
ment of modern scient‘fic methods; and 
(3) the assurance of a stable market 
during the next few years in the United 
Kingdom as a result of the recently con- 





= 


From Australian News and Information Bureau 


Milking by machinery, Australia. 
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cluded contracts between the British ang 
Australian Governments. 

The prospects for expanding the ex. 
port markets for Australian dairy prog. 
ucts is also very encouraging, particy. 
larly in the nearby Malay States 
Netherlands Indies, China, Indo-Ching 
and the Philippines. For example, these 
countries consumed annually about 4. 
500,000 cases of canned milk before the 
war. Holland held much of this trade, 
with the United States, Denmark, Japan, 
and Australia taking the balance among 
them. Holland, Denmark, and Japan 
will do well to supply themselves ang 
their neighboring countries, not only 
with canned milk but with other dairy 
products, for several years after the 


war. 
Effect on U. S. Position 


Meanwhile, the United States will have 
to supply the bulk of the demand for 
dairy products in the Philippine-Indies- 
Far East area. The United States’ re. 
tention of these markets, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Philippines, when 
normal trading is resumed, depends 
largely on the ability of the United States 
to meet foreign price competition. An- 
other important factor in potential mar- 
kets is the constantly growing world 
population and per capita consumption, 
continually increased through educa- 
tional programs to acquaint the people 
with the high nutritional value of dairy 
products. 





Ceiling Prices, Bananas 

Ceiling prices of bananas produced in 
Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
Honduras have been reduced 50 cents 
a hundred pounds to their original level 
of $4.50 a hundred pounds, f. o. b. port- 
of-entry, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced November 28. 

At the same time, OPA announced 
that the auction mark-up for bananas 
has been reduced 6 cents a hundred 
pounds (from $1 to 94 cents) and that 
the wholesale mark-up has been in- 
creased slightly, enabling the wholesaler 
to maintain his present margin of 
profit. 

These changes, which became effec- 
tive December 4, 1944, will result in a 
saving of about a cent a pound in the 
price of these bananas to the consum- 
ers, OPA said. 

When bananas imported from Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Panama, and Hon- 
duras were brought under price control 
in December 1942, a ceiling price of $4.50 
a hundred pounds was established. 

Because of the lack of shipping space, 
shipments of bananas decreased to such 
an extent that an increase of $1 a hun- 
dred pounds was necessary for these 
bananas to enable importers to maintain 
their banana plantations, OPA said. 

During the third quarter of 1943, im- 
porters’ reports indicated that the ba- 
nana situation had improved because 
more shipping space was available, and 
50 cents of the $1 increase was rescinded. 
Since then the reports have shown im- 
provement which warrants restoration 
of the original ceiling price. 
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Chile’s Market for Office 
Equipment and Supplies— 


The 1945 Demand May Reach $1,000,000 


HILEAN DEMAND in 1945 for office 
appliances will, in the opinion of 
most of the wholesale importers in that 
country, approximate $1,000,000 and may 
even reach $1,250,000. This same group 
believes that if the 1945 demand is fully 
met, the 1946 market will amount to 
about $625,000. 


Demand and Supply 


The situation regarding Chilean im- 
ports of office supplies differs from that 
of office appliances—the latter have been 
supplied by two or three major sources, 
whereas the office-supplies market has 
been divided among four or five major 
and a number of smaller sources. Also, 
during the war, imports of office sup- 
plies have approximated and sometimes 
exceeded in value those of the pre-war 
period. Price rises in the exporting 
countries preclude an absolute compari- 
son, but it is believed that this factor 
does not account wholly for the main- 
tenance of import values. For this rea- 
son, it is thought that no appreciable 


Estimated 1945 Demand for Office 
Appliances in Chile 





Number Total value 
Item of (in U.S. 
units dollars) 


Adding machines 


Hand operated 800 40, 000 
Electrically operated 450 33, 750 
Calculating and computing ma- 
chines: 
Hand operated _- 180 36, 000 
Electrically operated 300 108, 000 
Accounting and bookkeeping 
machines: 
Writing-com puting 25 45, 000 
Computing 55 99, 000 
Billing machines 45 8, 100 
Check-writing machines 3 100 5, 000 
Duplicating machines: 
Hand operated _ 50 5, 500 
Electrically operated 15 2, 400 
Addressing machines: 
Hand operated _. ‘ 36 2, 230 
Electrically operated 12 3, 600 
Dictating machines 16 15, 000 
Typewriters: 
Portable, new 3, 000 150, 000 
Standard, new : 5, 000 500, 000 
Standard, reconditioned 1, 500 112, 500 
Time-recording machines: 
Front-print electric 120 6, 360 
Card-recorder, nonautomatic 120 9; 840 
Card-recorder, automatic __. 72 7, 056 
Job-time recorder. . . . .- 12 816 
Se geen registers E 18 1, 548 
Pun card, tabulating, ac- | 
ne and collateral equip- | 
ment.. Apeinaches, 70 | (2) 
Grand total : ae 1, 193, 700 











! Sets, 
? Not available. 


Based on Report by Roserr J. Dorr, 
Vice Consul, U. S. Embassy, San- 
tiago 


pent-up demand for office supplies has 
been developed. 

The potential demand for office ap- 
pliances, as estimated by Chilean im- 
porters, is expressed in units and ap- 
proximate value in the preceding tabu- 
lation: 


Import Data 


It is believed that Chilean importers 
may be somewhat overoptimistic in their 


predictions as to the 1945 market for 
office appliances. This belief is based on 
the probability that duplicate orders 
have been placed with importers because 
of shortages that have occurred during 
the war years when imports have been 
curtailed. However, United States ex- 
ports of all office machinery to Chile in 
1941 totaled $826,499. Although there 
was stockpiling in 1941, it is possible that 
the demand in 1945 will equal that of 1941 
and, with increased prices, the $1,000,000 
mark. might very well be reached. 

The trend of past imports of office ap- 
pliance by Chile is shown by types in the 
following table: 


Chile’s Total Yearly Imports of Office Appliances 














[Weights in gross kilograms, values in Chilean gold pesos. 1 Chilean gold peso = $0.2061 U. S. currency} 
Calculating and | Tabulating ma- | : | Duplicatin ma-| 
adding machines | chines and re- | eee ae | chines and re- Total 
Imports (by year) and repair parts pair parts | pair | pair parts 
Weight} Value | Weight Value | Weight | Value | Weight | Value | Weight Value 
1933, total 600 10, 747 3, 846) 37, 455) 930) 22, 183 248; 3, 4721 5, 624 73, 857 
United States. 9, 264 | 37, 455| » oe 13, 210) _ 1, 317}__- | 61, 246 
1934, total | 4,186} 103, 597 575| 5,414) 4,813 61, 486) 1,360) 16,613) 10,934) 187, 110 
United States 101, 758) | 5,414]_. 58, 856 : 15, 551)... | 181,579 
1935, total 7,859} 225,026/ 2,409} 28,509 34,084) 383,556] 5, 652/ 82,817| 50,004) 719, 908 
United States 144, 868 28, 509) _ _. | 355, 590 " 78, 188). __ ..| €07, 155 
1936, total 12,867} 374, 424) 155| 1,857; 60,940 717, 881 2, 743 45, 271| 76,705) 1, 139, 433 
United States 198, 251) ae S| ae 613, 418 35, 819 , 285 
1937, total 18,038! 505; 266| | 82,852} 1,075,648} 2,356] 19,655; 103, 246) 1, 600, 569 
United States | 289, 811) |. 817, 256|___- 9, 337) _..| 1,116, 404 
1938, total 21, 264 648, 137) 72| 1,094) 109,954) 1,337, 443 7, 257| 62,657} 138, 547) 2,049, 331 
United States 384, 246| |} 1,004) __. 2 ei , 335 | 1, 463, 789 
1939, total 18,518) 544, 440) 35) 1,529) 122,321) 1, 510, 583| 5,067 51, 688) 145, 941) 2, 108, 240 
United States 326, 996 1, 529) | 1, 138, 366 21, 136} | 1, 488, 027 
1940, total 24,691) 772, 146 9| 490} 123,695) 1,675,865) 4,068) 30,280} 152, 463) 2, 478, 881 
United States 709, 472! 490 | 1) 527, 280 | 23,214) | 2° 280, 456 
1941, total 32, 050) po 384! | 136,571) 1,953, 646 6,277; 54,771) 174, 888) 2, 978, 801 
United States 953, 830) | 1,899, 145] --| 47, 244! 2, 900, 219 
1942, total 12, 968 446 459) .| 67,295) 1,086, 218 3,140) 27, 381 83, 403) - 510, 058 
United States | 382, 810) i. | "O15, 423 __| 27,096 | 15325, 329 
1943, total 5,607) 207, 440) 23, 804 532, 780 1, 721) 17, 051) “31, 132) 757, 271 
United States | 128, 884!) late hae onl 285, 769) . ask -| | Mees 431, 217 








Adding machines and calculating ma- 
chines are grouped together in the offi- 
cial statistics, and it is impossible to give 
separate data for these different appli- 
ances. An examination of the table will 
disclose that from 1940 through 1943 the 
average value per gross kilogram of im- 
ports of calculating and adding machines 
and typewriters increased substantially. 
This probably was because of wartime 
shortages, lack of European competition, 
price rises in the country of origin, and 
price inflation in Chile. The great in- 
crease in the average gross kilogram 
value of tabulating machines in 1934 
through 1940 can be traced to the devel- 
opment of the market for more compre- 
hensive, and more expensive, machines. 


The average gross kilogram value of du- 
plicating machines has fluctuated con- 
siderably during the last 11 years. 
Considering the trend of weight and 
value of imports of all four types of office 
appliances, the years 1934 and 1935 
showed marked increases in both weight 
and value over 1933 and 1934, respec- 
tively—a reflection of the resumption of 
world-trade after the initial years of the 
economic depression. The increase in 
weight and value from 1936 through 1939 
was at a less intensive rate. In 1940 and 
1941 the increases were undoubtedly a 
reflection of stock imported in anticipa- 
tion of shortages, whereas 1942 and 1943 
reflected the wartime shortage of sup- 
(Continued on p. 42) 
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Farm Equipment in Brazil 


ODAY, MODERN FARMING 

METHODS are receiving increased 
attention in Brazil. New industries are 
partially responsible for this, because 
the factories which are springing up over 
the country absorb laborers from the 
rural districts, and machinery must fill 
their places. The greatest factor deter- 
mining the sale of farm machinery in 
Brazil, however, is the relative agri- 
cultural prosperity of the country. 


Importance of Agriculture 


Despite the growing industrialization 
of Brazil, agriculture always has been, 
and still is, the country’s chief occupa- 
tion. In 1943, 80 percent of the popula- 
tion derived an income from agriculture, 
and 86 percent of Brazil’s exports were 
composed of farm produce. “Brazil” 
and “coffee” were practically synonymous 
until 1929, when the danger of being a 
one-crop country was realized and efforts 
were made to start the production of 
diversified crops. Now cotton and other 
products, such as mint and jute (which 
lend themselves more easily to farm 
mechanization than coffee), figure more 
importantly in the total crop production 
than previously. 

Impetus was added to this shift toward 
crop diversification when imports of 
many products were restricted at the 
outbreak of the war. Cottonseed and 
peanut oil now serve as substitutes for 
the large quantities of olive oil previously 
imported. Sericulture has expanded 
greatly, but, so far, only enough silk 
has been manufactured to supply part 
of the domestic market. Production of 
jute is expected to rise to 8,000 metric 
tons in 1944 from the 5,000 tons of 1943. 
Castor oil is being used as motor oil, and 
babassu oil for making soap. Alcohol de- 
rived from manioc and sugar is being 
used for fuel. 


Mechanical Equipment Needed 


Brazilian farmers are constantly en- 
gaged in a struggle to keep the prolific 
jungle from creeping over the cultivated 
areas, and, consequently, without me- 
chanical aid, they find it almost impos- 
sible to clear more land for new crops. 
Undoubtedly many farmers could raise 
crops in addition to coffee and sugar if 
they possessed mechanical equipment. 
As it is, any large increase in one crop is 
made at the expense of another. 

Because the Brazilian Government is 
alert to the need for more modernly 
equipped farms, steps are being taken to 
promote the widespread usage of ma- 
chinery. The Government’s program in- 
cludes the purchase of tractors, plows, 
harrows, threshers, and other imple- 
ments which are loaned, sold, or rented 
to farmers throughout the country at a 
minimum charge. 


Based on U. S. Foreign Service 


Reports 


The Department of Flood and Drought 
Control has been transforming desert 
regions of northern Brazil into fertile 
land, as a means of increasing the culti- 
vated acreage which at present is esti- 
mated to cover about 5 percent of the 
area of the country. Large quantities 
of machinery were used in this pro- 
gram for the construction of irrigation 
and drainage works and also for agri- 
cultural purposes. It is thought that 
this flat section of northern Brazil will 
lend itself readily to mechanical farm- 
ing. Furthermore, experimental sta- 
tions have been established by the Gov- 
ernment to prove the feasibility of rais- 
ing crops easily handled by machinery, 
such as dates, citrus fruit, bananas, 
melons, pineapples, and vegetables. 

Farm machinery has been slow to gain 
a foothold in Brazil, because the histori- 
cally low prices paid for produce have 
made mechanization difficult. It has 
seemed more economical to hire laborers 
at low wages, regardless of their low 
production, than to invest in machinery 
which might break in the middle of the 
season and lie idle for 6 months until 
repair parts could be obtained from 
abroad. Then again, many farms are 
located in hilly, rugged areas unsuited 
to mechanized farming. 

The fact that some of the early at- 
tempts to use farm machinery were un- 
successful also has a tendency to dampen 
the enthusiasm of many potential users. 
Because cotton apparently promised 
good returns in 1935, many farmers gave 
up coffee growing, and bought tractor- 
cultivators, and other machinery neces- 
sary for cotton production. By 1939, ma- 
chines stood idle in the fields, because 
cotton had not produced the hoped-for 
wealth. The war, however, has aroused 
renewed interest in cotton. 

Much of the cultivation required in 
coffee growing could be accomplished 
effectively with a small crawler tractor 
and adisk harrow. Coffee growers, how- 
ever, hesitate to adopt this method, be- 
cause a mechanical coffee picker has 
not yet been invented that is successful 
enough to replace the laborers who can- 
not be secured at harvest time unless 
provided with work during the rest of 
the year. 

Contrasted with cotton and coffee 
growers, are the sugar-plantation owners 
of Sao Paulo, who have effectively used 
machinery for many years. Power- 
driven machinery is practically indis- 
pensable in making furrows in the heavy 
soil for planting and for replacing seed- 
beds. Equipment used in this section 
includes the moldboard; large disk 
plows; disk, drag, and spring-tooth har- 
rows for breaking up clods and leveling 


land; small plows for making furrows: 
and walking cultivators: hoes, and a na. 
tionally made cane knife. Because sy. 
gar has been one of the main crops of 
Brazil since colonial days: sugar planters 
have had more experience than other 
farmers in handling and caring for me. 
chanical equipment. 

Rice also rates high as a crop which 
lends itself to mechanization; it can be 
handled by machinery almost from the 
time it is planted until it is threshed, 
This is especially true of rice grown in 
the flat area of the Rio Grande Do Sul. 
In the more hilly section of Sao Paulo 
work still is done by hand. 


Supply Situation Difficult 


Farmers now seeking to offset the 
labor shortage by using agricultural 
machinery have been hampered because 
the necessary fuel for operating the 
equipment is scarce, and imports of farm 
apparatus have been greatly reduced, 

In industries using trucks and auto- 
mobiles, the fuel problem has been over- 
come in some instances by attaching to 
the vehicle a gasogene unit which oper- 
ates on charcoal. One attempt was made 
to use this device on a tractor, but, as 
yet, very little progress has been made in 
this direction in Brazil. However, in 
Sweden the “gasogenio” is being used 
successfully on tractors. It is thought 
that, should such equipment be adapted 
to the tractor, it might easily be used 
after the war in remote agricultural sec- 
tions where fuel is difficult to obtain. 


Domestic Manufacture 


Domestic production of farm machin- 
ery in Brazil has partially compensated 
for the lack of imports by supplying 
roughly 25 percent of the country’s de- 
mand. It is difficult to estimate the 
number of establishments producing 
agricultural equipment because of the 
numerous small machine and blacksmith 
shops in the business, but there are about 
seven or eight firms which are large 
enough to be called manufacturers. The 
majority of the shops apparently are 
located in Sao Paulo, Brazil’s richest 
agricultural section. 

Until recently, Brazilian manufactur- 
ers have concentrated on the production 
of walking plows, walking cultivators, 
and peg-tooth harrows. Another fairly 
important phase of farm-machinery 
manufacture in the Sao Paulo district is 
the assembling of imported agricultural 
implements. 


Imports of Farm Equipment 


Imports of farm equipment during 1942 
(the last year for which figures may be 
published) dropped to less than one-fifth 
of the tonnage imported in 1938, the peak 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


General business is about 20 percent 
Jess active than it was 3 months ago, the 
reasons being (1) expectancy that the 
war in Europe will end shortly and bring 
about lower prices, (2) large stocks of 
certain merchandise hitherto in short 
supply have depressed the market, and 
(3) general retrenchment as_ protest 
against fantastically high prices in most 
lines. 

The Minister of Finance recently de- 
livered an address in Sao Paulo in which 
he committed Brazil to eventual partici- 
pation in the International Monetary 
Fund and in the Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. To remove un- 
certainties emanating from persistent 
rumors relative to a contemplated de- 
valuation of the cruzeiro, the Finance 
Minister emphasized that in conforming 
with the stipulations of the International 
Monetary Fund regarding the establish- 
ment of exchange rates, the Government 
would stabilize the cruzeiro at a level 
which could be maintained in the con- 
duct of post-war international economic 
and financial relations. 

Although the recent drought delayed 
plantings of rice, beans, corn, and other 
agricultural products from 3 to 5 weeks, 
rainfall in November was good, and 
many of the ill effects which had been 
anticipated because of weather condi- 
tions may still be overcome. The break- 
ing of the drought also will be reflected 
in more ample meat and milk supplies. 

In Rio de Janeiro there still is a de- 
cided shortage in beef, which is rationed 
and obtainable only twice weekly in very 
limited portions. Fairly heavy shipments 
of Argentine beef now are being received. 
The Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization is investigating the 
possibilities of importing canned milk 
from the United States to relieve the 
milk shortage. 

Coffee markets recently have been sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations, first, as a re- 
sult of the statement of the Minister of 
Fnance that he expected the United 
States Office of Price Administration to 
approve the petition of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board for an increase in the 
coffee price ceiling; and second, because 
of the news received on November 16 that 
the Office of Price Administration had 
rejected the petition. Speculators insist 
that the matter has not yet been defi- 
nitely decided. 

The 1843—44 cotton crops both in Sao 
Paulo and in the northern area will con- 
stitute records. Although seed distribu- 
tion for the 1944~45 crops has been con- 
Siderably larger than for the preceding 
crop, total acreage may not be much 


higher, because of replanting necessi- 
tated by the drought. 

The recently organized mixed commis- 
sion for the study of American-Brazilian 
economic relations hopes to remove un- 
necessary restrictions on American trade 
and investment operations in Brazil. 

In the field of Brazilian labor legisla- 
tion, there were recently signed three 
decree laws dealing with the creation of 
rural syndicates, minimum wages for 
newspaper men, and workmen’s acci- 
dent compensation. The rural syndicate 
law legalizes the formation of syndicates, 
federations, and confederations by farm 
workers and farm employers. The new 
workmen’s accident compensation law 
extends coverage to all wage and salary 
workers, including domestic servants, 
farm workers, and public employees. 
The law for journalists represents the 
first attempt at establishing minimum 
wages for what have been regarded as 
professional activities. 

It was announced in the press that the 
government-owned Lloyd Brasileiro 
steamship organization will be trans- 
formed into a stock company with the 
Federal Government as principal stock- 
holder, and that the new organig%ation 
will absorb another important steamship 
company, Cia. de Navegacao Costeira. 

There have arrived in Santos 300 new 
truck chassis, which will somewhat alle- 
viate the serious transportation situa- 
tion. In some sections warehouses are 
overflowing with produce awaiting trans- 
port by both rail and highway. The city 
bus problem is becoming more acute, and 
lines of waiting passengers grow longer. 
A new subway for Rio de Janeiro is again 
under discussion. In fact, all phases of 
the transportation situation are engag- 
ing the attention of the Brazilian 
authorities. 

The Canadian Government has ap- 
pointed a local firm, with American part- 
ners, as exclusive distributor in Brazil 
of Canadian surplus aircraft, and sev- 
eral sales have been made. British firms 
are accepting orders for machinery with- 
out specified delivery dates. 

On the basis of returns for the first 
7 months of the year, 1944 is expected 
to be a record year in Brazilian foreign 
trade, with a large excess of exports over 
imports. In terms of value, the prin- 
cipal exports are coffee, cotton, and tex- 
tiles, and the principal imports are man- 
ufactures, machinery, wheat and steel. 


YT 
Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


To the extent that rains brought green 
pastures and favorable agricultural con- 
ditions, Uruguay’s economic situation 
was improved in November, but meat 
production was adversely affected by 


controversy between meat packers and 
the Government. For 3. successive 
months, sales of cattle have been made 
only to the Government-owned “frigo- 
rifico.” Wool production was not af- 
fected, and the sale of sheep for meat 
increased, but production of hides and 
other cattle products declined. 

Industrial production continued an 
upward trend. Textile mills were active, 
and operations were increased by all 
manufacturers of building supplies, be- 
ing stimulated by new high levels in the 
construction industry, which is experi- 
encing a recovery after 2 years of de- 
pression. 

In foreign trade, Uruguay is exporting 
less and importing more, the export bal- 
ance at the end of the third quarter hav- 
ing been only half that of a year ago. 
The year’s figures through October show 
declines in exports of both meat and 
wool, but October wool shipments were 
double those of September. The money 
value of general imports during October 
was the highest for any month in many 
years, and the current year’s total im- 
ports through that month, both in vol- 
ume and value, exceeded those for the 
like period of last year. 

After a slow start in October, the wool 
market developed activity and closed the 
month with higher volume and prices for 
most grades. Reduced slaughterings de- 
veloped a demand for the poorer grades 
of hides in the absence of sufficient qual- 
ity merchandise. 

Retail business continued d’fficult, 
with stecks dwindling and replacements 
hard to.obtain. Because of rising prices 
merchants were afraid to place orders, 
and sales were disappointing because of 
consumer resistance to price advances. 

The volume of stock exchange trans- 
actions advanced to new high levels as 
the government resumed issuance of 
large amounts of new internal debt ob- 
ligations. The outstanding national 
public debt increased sharply, as did 
government disbursements. Government 
revenues for October ‘declined, but the 
total for 9 months was higher than for 
the like period of last year. Bank de- 
posits increased, but loans declined. 
Prime loans were made at 534 percent. 
There was no interest in time money. 

The trend toward inflation—based on 
deficit financing and the resultant in- 
creasing quantity of money—continued, 
with all wholesale price indexes advanc- 
ing. Retail prices were controlled with 
considerable difficulty, insofar as prime 
necessities were concerned, but “black 
markets” continued, particularly for 
meat. Retail prices for imported goods 
were definitely higher. The dollar re- 
mained at 1.845 in the “free” market. 
Collections were reported to be more 
satisfactory. 
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Employment conditions, except in cer- 
tain of the packing houses, improved, 
but organized labor was not entirely 
satisfied, despite the Government’s sup- 
port of general wage increases. There 
were fewer strikes. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Widespread rains greatly improved 
general conditions in Paraguay in No- 
vember, but business turn-over appeared 
to be little changed from that of October. 
Price trends continued upward, and there 
are frequent complaints that rationing 
and other governmental: controls are 
raising, unnecessarily, the costs to con- 
sumers. 

Good rains have had an excellent effect 
on crops. The cotton crop will approxi- 
mate 46,000 tons of seed cotton, or about 
14,700 tons of cotton fiber, and 28,980 tons 
of cottonseed, of which some 1,500 tons 
will be carried over for seeding purposes 
for next year, and 1,000 tons will be used 
for local animal feed. Of the remainder, 
it is estimated that the oil yield will pro- 
vide approximately 2,640 metric tons of 
cottonseed oil. None, as yet, has been 
exported so that an estimated surplus of 
500 tons over consumption is now on 
hand. Exportation of this oil will not 
be permitted until satisfactory prospects 
for next year are assured. 

Other edible oils produced during the 
current year are: 800 tons of peanut oil 
pressed from approximately 4,000 metric 
tons of whole (unshelled) peanuts; and 
70 tons of sunflower-seed oil to be pressed 
from approximately 350 metric tons of 
seed. The Government is exploring for- 
eign markets for substantially increased 
production of edible oil during the next 
year. Prospects for the corn crop—a 
complete failure in 1944—are excellent 
at present. 

Rains have raised the level of the Para- 
guay River. Normal freight ships of 
small size can again reach Asuncion, but 
not with a full load, and substantial 
quantities of export products still await 
shipment down the river. Effective No- 
vember 30, normal passenger service of 
two trips weekly was resumed between 
Asuncion and Buenos Aires, but use of 
a small steamer between Asuncion and 
Corrientes was necessary. 

There was little change in business. 
Cash was abundant for normal transac- 
tions, but sales were handicapped by 
shortages of readily salable stocks. Im- 
proved river transport apparently elim- 
inated the prospect of credit require- 
ments for exporters. Imports for the 
first 8 months of 1944 were valued at 
25,500,000 guaranis and exports at 26,- 
900,000 guaranis. 

The cost of living index, temporarily 
down in September, rose slightly in Octo- 
ber and November—attributed in part to 
increased meat prices. The general in- 
dex for October was 200; for September, 
198: and for October 1943, 203, on the 
basis of 1938=100. 

A transmitting and receiving radio sta- 
tion was reopened November 3, in the 
border town of Pedro Juan Caballero, by 
the Compania de Telégrafos Nacionales, 
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a part of the National Posts and Tele- 
graphs. This station receives its elec- 
trical power from a plant in the neigh- 
boring Brazilian town of Ponto Pora. 
The International Telephone Co. which 
operates service between Asuncion and 
Buenos Aires has been authorized to lay 
a submarine cable in the Paraguay River 
from Pilar, Paraguay, to Argentina—the 
cable to afford direct telephone com- 
munications. 

Officers for the new Bank of Paraguay, 
successor to the Banco de la Republica, 
have been named. The Governing Board 
remains the same. The Monetary Board 
consists of the President of the Bank; 
the former Minister of Finance; a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Finance; and 
the local manager of the Bank of London 
S. A, as representative of commercial 
banks. 

An agreement has been reached with 
the representatives of the British bond- 
holders for the payment of back interest 
and the resumption of sinking-fund pay- 
ments on the Paraguayan sterling debt. 
At the end of October bank deposits to- 
taled 31,600,000 guaranis, compared with 
34,500,000 guaranis at the end of Sep- 
tember, and with 23,100,000 guaranis as 
of October 31, 1943. Money in circulation 
amounted to 29,100,000 guaranis as of 
October 31, 1944, compared with 24,000,- 
000 guaranis as of the end of October 
1943. Gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings as of the end of September were 
26,600,000 guaranis. Adding to this the 
commitments of exporters, usually aver- 
aging between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
guaranis, the total holdings were 30,400.- 
000 guaranis at the end of September 
1944, and 30,900,000 guaranis at the end 
of August 1944. Holdings dropped con- 
siderably during the month of October, 
by reason of delays in shipping cotton 
contracted for export and the advanced 
payment of sinking fund and interest on 
the Brazilian loan. The total held by the 
bank, including exporter’s commitments, 
was 27,700,000 guaranis, or 2,700,000 less, 
as of October 31, compared with Septem- 
ber 30. The corresponding figure for 
October 31, 1943, was 25,200,000 guaranis. 
No change has occurred in exchange 
rates, the dollar quotations remaining at 
309 guaranis as the legal rate, 305.9 as 
the bank buying rate, and 312.1 as the 
bank selling rate. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


The general economic and financial 
situation in Ecuador shows no improve- 
ment, and the continued aggressive at- 
titude of labor and additional political 
arrests have retarded the full return of 
confidence to commercial and financial 
circles. 

The increase in the cost of living, 
which was checked by the revolution of 
May 28, has again threatened to get out 
of control as previous gains have been 
wiped out and the cost of many staple 
commodities has reached new heights. 
The Government proposes the creation 
of a fund of 25,000,000 sucres to be used 
in formulating a system for distributing 
foodstuffs and stabilizing prices. 
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Continued refusal of the Government 
to unblock funds which were frozen im. 
mediately following the revolution ig re. 
ported to have contributed to the delay 
in restoration of confidence and has aq. 
versely affected the credit situation. 
Credit is considerably less tight, however, 
than was the case a few month ago, and 
legitimate commercial and industrial ae. 
tivities are not finding it too difficult to 
satisfy their requirements. Sales are not 
back to normal, payments are still Slow, 
and merchandise is still being left in the 
Customhouse “to order” without suffi. 
cient reason. United States exporters 
should carefully investigate the credit 
rating of new customers. 

The Bank of Consolidation and Amor- 
tization of the Internal Debt has been 
authorized to issue bearer bonds in the 
amount of 3,332,500 sucres for the pay- 
ment of the Internal Debt. The bonds 
will be issued in four series, with interest 
at 4 percent per annum payable semi- 
annually from January 1, 1945, until the 
date of maturity in 1964. 

The Ecuadoran hat industry is dis- 
turbed over reports of ceiling prices 
placed on their products in the United 
States, and by the prospects of a loss 
of a fair percentage of the United States 
market following the resumption of im- 
ports from Europe. The press reports 
that civilian requirements for balsa wood 
in the United States during 1945 wil] 
amount to 15,000,000 board feet. Al- 
though producers and sawmill owners 
are greatly interested in the development 
of new markets for this former Strategic 
war material, they claim that the present 
price quotations are too low to stimulate 
additional production. 

The production, importation, and dis- 
tribution of sugar continues to be one of 
the most important domestic issues con- 
fronting the Government. Late in Octo- 
ber it was announced that the National 
Development Bank would be in charge 
of all wholesale purchases and sales of 
sugar, and the Municipalities would con- 
trol retail sales. The Government has 
placed the price of sugar at 70 sucres a 
quintal (101.4 pounds), the retail price 
being 0.75 sucre per pound. The Christ- 
mas “Navidad” cocoa crop is now coming 
on the market and exporters report ris- 
ing prices. Although the United States 
remains the biggest and best market, Ar- 
gentina has been taking fairly heavy 
shipments and has also showéd a re- 
newed interest in tagua. 

The Cuban market for Ecuadoran rice 
continued unfavorable, as the result of 
reported heavy United States shipments 
to that Republic which has been Ecua- 
dor’s best rice market. Rice producers 
claim that the new decree regulating the 
renting of rice-producing lands, together 
with the policy of the National Develop- 
ment Bank as regards loans to small 
rice growers, will adversely affect rice 
production in 1945. 

The current kapok crop is expected to 
reach 30,000 quintals of which cleaned 
fiber available for export is expected to 
reach 10,000 to 15,000 quintals. 
prices offered by the United States have 
stimulated collectors to obtain greater 
amounts of the fiber. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Commercial activity on the whole con- 
tinued satisfactory throughout July, Au- 
gust, and September, despite adverse 
factors resulting from the war, the 
international political situation, and 
Government decrees affecting business. 
To meet the problem of continued short- 
ages of imported raw materials, manu- 
facturing industries have employed 
substitutes, and the building boom has 
progressed with the aid of domestically 
produced cement, brick, and tile, and the 
importation of iron rods from Spain and 
Chile. Transportation facilities con- 
tinued to be hampered by the lack of 
repair and maintenance materials. In- 
dexes for industrial employment and 
hours of work maintained their former 
high levels. 

The Government continued to watch 
the cost-of-living trend, and enforced 
price-control decrees to prevent infla- 
tion. Wages during the first 7 months 
of 1944 showed an increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Wholesale 
prices and cost-of-living figures con- 
tinued to rise. Marked attention was 
given by the Government to its social- 
welfare program, particularly to the 
problems of the middle class. 

Exports continued to show substantial 
tonnage gains over the first 8 months of 
1943 and 1942. In volume they were 
higher than in any preceding year since 
1937, with a 22-percent increase over the 
corresponding period last year. Im- 
ports showed some increase in volume 
and value, with Brazil continuing as 
principal supplier. The United States 
and the United Kingdom continued in 
second and third places as Argentina’s 
suppliers, but they showed great reduc- 
tions compared with previous years. 
While increases were shown in other 
groups of products, decreases were evi- 
dent in imports of fuel and lubricating 
oil, nonferrous metals, machinery and 
vehicles, and iron and steel. 

The bond market was shaken on Sep- 
tember 5, when the Central Bank sud- 
denly withdrew its support of the official 
bond market for the first time in 6 years. 
Prices of national, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal bonds broke, the declines averag- 
ing 3 percent. However, prices steadied 
with the return of the bank’s support on 
September 19. 

During the first 8 months of 1944, 
revenue from all sources, except customs 
collections and port dues, exceeded that 
of 1943. Gold holdings in Argentina and 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
abroad of the Central Bank continued to 
increase. The Central Bank was au- 
thorized to approve applications for en- 


try of foreign funds from countries with 
which the Government of Argentina has 
not suspended commercial and financial 
interchange, for investment in national, 
provincial, or municipal bonds and real 
estate, such investments to be subject to 
the control of the bank. 

Because of Federal decrees prohibiting 
or limiting exports less official exchange 
was available. A temporary rise in the 
free market rate for dollars occurred, 
which was due at least, in part to de- 
mand for the usual mid-year. re- 
mittances of earnings. The market 
broke to lower levels in mid-August as 
a result of the heavy selling of dollars 
from neighboring countries to pay for 
imports from Argentina. However, de- 
crease in the demand for Argentine- 
manufactured products by other South 
American countries, in view of the ex- 
pectation of an early termination of 
the war in Europe, resulted in a falling 
off during September in offerings of for- 
eign exchange in the free market. There 
was a further increase in bank deposits, 











The Cover Picture 





Australian Airplane Plant 


In the Australian factory shown 
in our cover picture this week, 
bombers are being assembled for 
use by the Allied airmen in one 
sector or another of the wWide- 
ranging Pacific war. As is force- 
fully brought out in the text of 
our feature article this week, 
“Australia: The Dramatic Course 
of It’s Wartime Economy,” the 
airplane industry in the Common- 
wealth has made rather aston- 
ishing strides (when viewed in re- 
lation to the antecedent condi- 
tions) since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the swift, ominous 
rise of the Japanese menace. 
Australia’s activity in this line has 
played a significant role in the ad- 
vance toward ultimate victory. 
This picture is made available 
through the courtesy of the 
Commonwealth Department of 
Information. 




















and stock-exchange transactions and 
check-clearing operations again reached 
a new high. Bankruptcies in the quar- 
ter under review were the lowest for any 
similar period during the past 5 years. 
Conversion operations and the new is- 
sue of internal credit bonds which took 
place during the first part of July were 
considered successful. 

The Ministry of War called for bids 
for the formation of joint government- 
private companies to erect copper con- 
centrate plants, and a similar company 
to produce metallurgical coke. The 
Government made an outright purchase 
of one of the two larger producers of 
copper, brass, and bronze manufactures, 
and formed a joint government-private 
company for the main purpose of manu- 
facturing synthetic rubber (thioprene) 
and synthetic chemicals for explosives. 

Important Executive decrees included 
the following: The prohibition of the 
exportation of all types of cotton, wool, 
yarn, thread or cloth and articles manu- 
factured therefrom; a reduction of 10 
percent in the prices of finished textiles; 
the control of domestic copper industries 
and the supervision over the importa- 
tion and distribution of copper; the sus- 
pension of the exportation of certain 
hides and skins and the exportation of 
others made subject to export licenses; 
the elimination of commission men, 
brokers, or intermediaries in bidding for 
government contracts. 

The Government created a National 
Post-War Planning Council, which is 
charged with the direction and applica- 
tion of all investigations and measures 
of a social and economic character, with 
the objective of solving immediate prob- 
lems and those likely to arise after the 
termination of the war. 

Dispatches from London appearing in 
the Argentine press announced that ne- 
gotiations had been opened between the 
British Ministry of Food and the London 
representative of the Argentine Meat 
Board, concerning the possibility of re- 
newing the meat-purchase contract. 

An Argentine Government decree pro- 
vided for a donation of 100,000 tons of 
wheat and 5,000 tons of meat to be placed 
at the disposal of the French authori- 
ties for the alleviation of the liberated 
areas, 

The lack of rainfall in most of the 
cereal and livestock zones resulted in ex- 
tremely poor pastures in the Provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, and Entre Rios, 
and probably will result in a crop failure 
on a fairly large part of the linseed acre- 
age and a material reduction in the lin- 
seed and wheat yields. The extraordi- 
nary drop in the River Parana caused 
the almost complete stoppage of shipping 
to Asuncion and the upper Parana. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


There was evident speculative support 
for prices of various crop and livestock 
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products, predicated on an early end of 
the war and the reopening of the Euro- 
pean market for Argentine products. 

Because of the delay in the plowing 
and planting of the corn crop as a 
result of the drought, the yield in the 
Provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba was 
expected to be affected. 

The volume of exports of grains con- 
tinued low. The purchase by United 
States importers of 300,000 metric tons 
of corn in July, August, and September 
provided the first sizable volume of corn 
exported for 3 or 4 years. In relation- 
ship to exportable stocks of about 5,000,- 
000 metric tons, however, the exports to 
the United States represent a relatively 
small volume. On June 3, 1944, an 
agreement was reached with the Span- 
ish Government for the sale to Spain 
of 1,000,000 metric tons of wheat in ex- 
change for Spanish iron and steel. It 
has developed that the Regulating 
Board’s stocks of linseed will be prac- 
tically exhausted after contracts with 
linseed crushers are filled for deliveries 
to the end of 1944. The aggregate 
amount to be crushed for burning will 
be between 1.000.000 and 1,100,000 metric 
tons. 

The visible exportable surpluses of 
various grains on September 26, 1944, 
were estimated as follows: Wheat 4,544,- 
004 metric tons, linseed 95,093 metric 
tons, and corn 4,863,998 metric tons. The 
estimates of sown acreages of grain in 
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hectares (excluding corn, for the new 
crop year 1944-45) were as follows: 
Wheat 6,226,600, linseed 1,929,100, oats 
2,008,700, barley 708,517, rye 1,616,900. 
These represent reductions compared 
with last year of 8.6 and 15.5 percent for 
wheat and lineseed, respectively. 

Exports of beef for the year were ex- 
pected to approximate the relatively high 
exports of 1942. Marketings of lambs 
and sheep were larger than a year ago. 
Hogs during the pericd July to Sep- 
tember were approximately 40 percent 
over the marketings in 1943. 

Suspension of United States import 
permits for wool paralyzed the Argentine 
export market—prior to which the 
United States took 87 percent of total 
wool exports. There is an accumula- 
tion of sold but unshipped wools of 10,000 
to 20,000 metric tons for United States 
account. The domestic industry and 
some speculative interest have main- 
tained prices of wool despite the prac- 
tical absence of any export demand. 

The sharp reduction in milk produc- 
tion, as a consequence of poor pastures 
in the main butter-making area of Ar- 
gentina, ‘reduced butter production in 
September to domestic requirements. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Foreign trade, in the first 8 months of 
1944, showed an export balance of 938,- 
857.000 pescs ccmpared with balances 
of 653,943,000 and 310,062,000 pesos dur- 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches! 
United States’ Foreign-Trade Position Is Distinctive 


International foreign trade is too frequently considered as an unimportant 
adjunct of domestic trade. International trade can be, by contrast with this 
limited view, a positive sustaining force in the United States economy. It can 
create broad new markets for manufacturers, as well as provide both raw 
materials for domestic industry and articles for immediate consumption 
which are produced solely in foreign countries more advantageously than 
at home, and can form an important outlet for constructive investment. 

Our interest in foreign trade is broader however, than economic consid- 
erations alone would suggest. Because of the enormous economic weight of 
the United States in the world economy, it has a heavy responsibility for 
contributing to world prosperity. To the extent that world prosperity helps 
in preserving peace among nations, our foreign-trade policy becomes an 
important element in our foreign political policy. 

Furthermore, the United States is in a unique position with respect to its 
international economic relations. Its foreign trade is an important part of 
world trade, but a small, even though critical, part of its total economy. 
The United States is the major source of new international capital, but its 
foreign investments represent a relatively unimportant source of national 
income. The gold holdings of the United States are equal to those of all 
the rest of the world, plus their short-term dollar claims. 

For all these reasons, the position of the United States is fundamentally 
different from that of countries which are heavily dependent on foreign 
markets or upon foreign sources of supply for their very subsistence, heavily 
indebted to other countries and largely dependent on them for new capital, 
or without substantial external reserves in relation to current and prospective 
requirements. Whereas countries in these circumstances have little freedom 
of action, and are often compelled to think first of their economic security, 
the United States can take the lead in promoting an expansion of its own 
and world trade without incurring undue risks. From this point of view, 
the course of international economic relations after the war will be strongly 
influenced by the initiative and visions of those who determine the foreign- 
trade policy of the United States. 


(From a recent address by Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, before the Members’ Council of the New Orleans Association of Commerce.) 
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ing the corresponding periods in 1943 ang 
1942, respectively. The total value of 
exports during these 8 months was 1,569,. 
775,000 pesos, compared with 1,283,346. 
000 pesos in 1943. The volume of ship. 
ments increased 30.3 percent over the 
corresponding period last year. Marked 
vclume increases in shipments of spe- 
cific products over last year include 
meats, wools, dairy products, flour, and 
oil cakes. The most important coun- 
tries of destination of Argentine prod- 
ucts in terms of value, in their order 
of importance, were as follows: Great 
Britain 36.4 percent of the total, United 
States 22.8 percent, Brazil 8.8 percent, 
Sweden 3.0 percent, Chile 2.9 percent, 
Spain 27 percent, Union of South Africa 
2.7 percent, Switzerland 1.8 percent, Bo- 
livia 1.4 percent, Paraguay 1.4 percent, 
Mexico 1.3 percent, and Uruguay 12 
percent, 

Imports, by countries of source, were 
as follows: 





[Values in millicns of pesos 

First 8 First 8 First 8 

months months months 

1940 1u45 1944 

Country of origin ses oo wee 
- — , - - 2° 
Bolivia 0.Y 0.1 2.7 0.4 5.5 0.9 
Brazil 45.4 5.9119.6 19.0213.8 33.9 
Canada 16.9 22 15.6 2.5) 14.7) 23 
Chile 7.3 9 26.1) 4.1) 24.0 38 
India 22.4, 2.9) 31.2 0 46.1) 7.3 
Portugal iS 5 (8.3 13} 28 4 
South Africa l.¢ 2, 7.6; 1.2) 18.6 328 
Spain 3.3 i 3° #16 161 26 
Sweden 9.8 1.3 55.9 8.9 43.6 6.9 
United Kingdom 158.3 20.4 138.3 22.0 58.0 92 
United States 232 10.01 0 21.4 96.6 15.3 
Peru 2.1 4) 3.1 5} 4.2 7 
} t 


Switzerland 9.7 12 24.9 4.0 35.4 





Pariff valur 
2 Invoice value. 


According to a study made by the Cor- 
poracion para la Promocién del Inter- 
cambio (Argentine Trade Promotion Cor- 
poration), Argentina’s exports to the 
United States during the first 6 months of 
1944 showed the following increases over 
the corresponding period last year: 65.2 
percent in the group of products which 
were regularly exported previous to the 
war; 3.3 percent in the group of prod- 
ucts which may be considered as export- 
able after the war; and 17.2 percent in 
the group of “nonregular” products, or 
exports for which there is a market in 
the present abnormal circumstances and 
which presumably will cease at the end 
of the war. 

COMMERCE 


The Government created a Depart- 
ment (Secretariat) of Industry and Com- 
merce. It is stated that the creation of 
this new department, separate from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is for the devel- 
opment of the extracting and manufac- 
turing industries. This Department is 
to be directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent of the nation and headed by the 
Secretary of Industry and Commerce with 
the rank of Minister-Secretary. Directly 
responsible to this Department are to 
be the permanent Inter-Ministerial Com- 
mission of Political Economy, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Power, the National In- 
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stitute of Technology, the National Ra- 
tioning Council, a General Bureau of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Administrative 
and Juridical Affairs, Statistics, and Na- 
tional Defense. Among its functions is 
included the supervision of domestic and 
foreign commerce in all its aspects. 

The Fuel Rationing Board announced a 
further reduction of quotas for gasoline 
for the final quarter of 1944. 

The Department of Industry and 
Commerce directed importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers to declare monthly 
stocks of certain essential materials. 
Included are: Flexible steel tubes; elec- 
trodes; lenses; film; plywood; tin plate; 
pine wood, and ball bearings. An Execu- 
tive decree instituted control measures 
over the distribution and importation of 
copper. 

The cost-of-living index for July 1944 
was 110.69 (1939=100) as compared with 
108.90 for June and 106.05 for July 1943. 
The following table shows the cost-of- 
living figures for the years 1939 (100), 
1942, and 1943. 

Cost of living 

Average 1060. .........«. 

IND CIID, cn clanie sod  weniatenie merdiase 110.9 

Average 1943 nae 


A decree was issued establishing new 
wholesale and retail ceiling prices for a 
long list of items considered to be of 
prime necessity and the Government au- 
thorities are regularly enforcing the max- 
imum price decree. The National Ra- 
tioning Council was investigating mar- 
ket and production costs on a long range 
of essential articles and materials. 

Measures to assure the quality and 
good condition of exported Argentine 
products were set forth in a recent de- 
cree. Another decree was issued which 
declared that all exports of hides would 
be subject to the granting of a prior ex- 
port permit from the Comité de Exporta- 
cidn. Pursuant to this decree, however, 
the granting of export permits for the 
following articles was suspended: Kid- 
skins; tanned goatskins and kidskins, 
tanned sheepskins; bovine splits, tanned 
or untanned; rough tanned leather; 
rough tanned sheepskins and suedes. 
Export licenses may be granted for the 
following commodities: Dry and salted 
cattleskins; unwashed sheepskins; lamb- 
skins and young lambskins; shorn sheep- 
skins; dry, salted, or pickled skins; 
patent leather; and leather or tanned 
hides used for leather articles. (Later 
it was announced that the suspension of 
the exportation of kidskins, tanned goat- 
skins and kidskins, et cetera, had been 
lifted, but that an export license would 
be required.) 

Registration of all persons in the serv- 
ice of foreign entities was decreed. 

To reduce Government costs and to 
assist the participation of all industrial- 
ists in bidding for Government con- 
tracts, a decree was issued to eliminate 
intermediaries and permit progressive 
payment of accounts as sections of work 
are completed. No commission men, 
brokers, or intermediaries of any kind 
may bid or supply. 

Industrialization and commercializa- 
tion of the country’s cotton-growing in- 
dustries has been placed by decree under 
the direct control of the Ministry of 
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Procedure for the Registration of Foreign Companies in China 
on the Basis of Existing Laws as Interpreted by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs 


The regulations below for registration of foreign companies in China 
have been compiled from the promulgations of the Chinese Legislative Yuan 
on June 30, 1931, and subsequently amended on June 9, 1943. They are pub- 
pe in response to the requests of American firms for information on this 
subject. 


1. An application to the local authority designated by law (see following paragraph) 
should be made by the manager of the first branch established in China. If such 
manager is not a Chinese national he must furnish a certificate of nationality issued 
by his consul stationed in the district concerned. 

Application for registration should be filed with the Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
municipal government if the company is located in a “special municipality,” such 
as Chungking; and with the Bureau of Reconstruction of the Provincial govern- 
ment if the company is located in cities which are not designated as “special munic- 
ipalities” and which come under the jurisdiction of the Provincial government. 

2. The application must contain the following data: 

(1) Name of branch, 

(2) Location of branch. 

(3) Name, domicile, age, and address of manager. 

(4) Nature of business. 

(5) Amount of separate capital of the branch, if specified, otherwise a notation 
that no capital has been specified for the branch. 

(6) Name of the corporation. 

(7) Location of its head office. 

(8) Total capital of the corporation. 

(9) Date of its establishment. 

(10) Number, etc., of its certificate of incorporation. 

(11) Such other statements as the applicant may consider pertinent. 

The law requires that the foregoing information must be certified by the consul. 
It is, however, believed that an affidavit by the manager, attested to by the consul, 
will be deemed sufficient. 

The foregoing documents if executed in a foreign language must be accompanied 
by a Chinese translation. 

3. With the application must be submitted a certified copy of Articles of Incor- 
poration, and a duly verified power-of-attorney of the applicant. 

4. Application should be accorfipanied by a registration fee computed in accord- 
ance with the scale contained in article 10 of Regulation for Registration of Com- 
panies of June 30, 1931, as amended on June 9, 1943. 

Such fees may be computed either on the basis of one-half of the total capital of 
the company or on the basis of such separate capital as may be assigned to the 
branch in question. Assignment of a separate capital means merely setting aside 
more or less permanently a definite sum of money for the use of the branch. 

5. Wherever the law provides for a license or a government permission for a 
com. pany to engage in a particular line of activities, such permission or license should 
be obtained prior to the application for the registration. 

6. A separate application should be made for each additional branch established 
in China, to the local authorities at the place of such branch. Such application 
need not be certified or accompanied by any documents, except that a registration 
fee in the sum of Chinese $100 must be enclosed. Should, however, such an addi- 
tional office be assigned separate capital, its registration fee shall be computed on 


the basis of such capital. 























Agriculture, and the Banco de la Nacion 
Argentina has been authorized to make 
individual loans up to 100,000 pesos to 
approved cooperative societies for the 
construction of cotton gins. Also, a de- 
cree was issued prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of all types of cotton, wool, yarn, 
thread or cloth, and articles manufac- 
tured therefrom pending a governmental 
investigation of costs. 

A decree of June 30 provides that the 
customs authorities in Argentina are to 
collect consular fees for the legalization 
of documents covering shipping docu- 
ments and cargo destined to that 
country. 

LABOR 


Industry paid out 11.5 percent more in 
wages during the first 8 months of this 
year than in the corresponding period of 
last year, and the index figure (1937= 


100) stood at 165.8. The number of 
workers employed increased by 3.9 per- 
cent, the index figure being 130.8. 

The Government has authorized an 
all-round increase in the wages of all 
State Railways’ workmen and employees 
who are earning less than 300 pesos per 
month. This will benefit some 44,000 
employees. The Department of Labor 
and Social Welfare has been given a 
credit by the Government of 25,000,000 
pesos to finance the construction of 
workmen’s homes in various parts of the 
country. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


During the period under review, urban 
transportation in Buenos Aires became 
more congested because of repair and 
maintenance deficiencies. Proposals for 
the extension of the existing under- 
ground services in Buenos Aires and the 
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Vast Damage From Nazi Flooding in the Netherlands 


Premier Gerbrandy, of the Netherlands Government, speaking several days 
ago, cited significant figures as to the actual and prospective damage to Dutch 
oy lands consequent upon the Nazi policy of ruthless inundations; he 
said: 

“The following figures are based on known German defense plans which 
already have been largely carried out and whose execution is still being 
completed: arable land flooded—675,000 acres, or 22 percent of the total 
arable land in the Netherlands; pasture flooded—327,500 acres, or 11 percent 
of the total pasture in the Netherlands; total flooded—1,000,000 acres, or 17 
percent of the total arable land and pasture. Very considerable parts of 
these areas have been flooded with salt water, as a result of which the land 
becomes unusable for several years. 

“In terms of the present (1944) prospective crop losses resulting from 
these inundations, the figures are: Wheat, 30 percent; barley, 40 percent; 
sugarbeets, 50 percent; potatoes, 25 percent; oilseeds, 25 percent; oats, 10 
percent. In the case of dairy produce and meat, losses are 10 percent for 
both categories. For the most densely populated provinces in the west and 
center, these percentages are considerably higher. 

“The most recent information received from Holland indicates that the 
situation threatens to become even far graver as a result of the particular 
type of scorched-earth policy now being carried out by the Germans in the 
form of malicious flooding—that is to say, inundations undertaken not as 
a part of the German defense plan but for the mere purpose of causing the 
maximum damage. 

“Precise figures for these inundations are not yet available, but it is known 
that demolition materials have been placed in position at a number of vital 





points.” 

















-construction of new lines was under 
study. 

A credit of 24,200,000 pesos was pro- 
vided for the construction of the Curuzu 
Cuatia-Paso de los Libres (Province of 
Corrientes) railroad line. It is planned 
to construct a second rail along the line 
to connect with the Brazilian narrow- 
gage railroad on the international bridge 
being constructed across the Uruguay 
River between Paso de los Libres and 
Uruguayana. The bridge is scheduled 
for completion by the end of 1945, and it 
is being constructed jointly by Argentina 
and Brazil. It is to be a combination 
highway and railroad bridge. 

The Government announced the for- 
mation of the new administrative body 
to be known as the National Transport 
Board, directly responsible to the Min- 
istry of Public Works, with the powers of 
the National Railway Board and the Na- 
tional Committee for the Coordination 
of Transport. 

The Argentine Army-operated air line 
LANE (Lineas Aereas Noreste) inaugu- 
rated its service to Asuncion, Paraguay, 
on July 19. 

The extraordinary drop in the River 
Parana caused the almost complete stop- 
page of shipping to Asuncion and the 
upper Parana. The motor ferries be- 
tween Barranqueras and Corrientes have 
been practically suspended. The river 
reached an all-time low level and se- 
riously impeded the transportation of 
products which are normally brought to 
Buenos Aires by river barges for export 
to the United States. The principal 
commodities affected were quebracho and 
Paraguayan hides. There was no indi- 
cation of immediate improvement. 

The total number of ships arriving at 
Argentine ports during the first 9 months 
of 1944 was 1,153 as compared with 1,096 
during the corresponding period in 1943. 
The total of British vessels numbered 160 


as compared with 150 during the cor- 
responding period of 1943, American- 
flag ships numbered 22 against 50 during 
the respective periods. 

Coastwise trade is to be carried only 
by Argentine vessels, according to a de- 
cree revising the present law. Vessels 
of foreign registry may operate only in 
international carrier trade with certain 
exceptions. 

A decree instituting right-hand traffic 
in all streets and roads in Argentina as of 
June 10, 1945, was pending. 

The Government instituted the serv- 
ice of “balsas” (rafts) on the River 
Parana with marked success, as well as 
on the River Plate, the Uruguay, and the 
Paraguay. A new service to operate be- 
tween the ports of Santa Fe and Parana 
also Was approved. 


EXPROPRIATIONS 


On August 4, the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals reached a decision favorable to the 
expropriated Buenos Aires Primitiva Gas 
Co., Ltd., in the sense that it denied the 
right of the Government to immediate 
possession of the property in question. 
The Government subsequently decreed 
the payment of 17,147,731 pesos as in- 
demnity payment for the property in 
question and immediate possession by the 
Government. 

On July 7, the interventor of the Prov- 
ince of Corrientes decreed all electric 
services in that Province to be of “public 


utility” and subject to the jurisdiction of 


the provincial government. A simul- 
taneous decree revoked the municipal 
concession of Cia. de Eectricidad S. A. in 
the city of Corrientes. A third decree 
provided for the intervention of all elec- 
tric plants operating in the Province 
with the exception of the one located in 
the capital and the one located in the 
city of Goya. 

A Federal decree was issued on June 
23, providing for a census of public serv- 
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ice concessions. The main purpose igs 
stated to be the adoption of an uniform 
policy for the coordinated control of 
public services and the eventual acquisj- 
tion by the State of services affecting the 
public interests of the nation. 

A decree was issued which modified the 
basic Expropriation Law and gives the 
Federal Executive, pending resumption 
of the Legislature, the right to expropri- 
ate property for public utility at ap- 
praisals set by Government departments, 

The Federal intervention of the Proy. 
ince of Entre Rios on August 28 expro- 
priated the power station in Rosario 
Tala, without prior negotiation with the 
company. 

The National Grain and Elevators 
Board continued to take over elevators 
and port warehouses with the objective 
of further extending its control over the 
grain trade. 

The Government made an outright 
purchase of one of the two largest pri- 
vate producers of copper, brass, and 
bronze manufactures. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Decrees approving the agreement with 
Spain authorized the sale of 1,000,000 
tons of wheat to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, contingent upon the delivery by 
Spain of the specified quantities of iron. 
The decree provides further for the sale 
to Spain of 500 tons of tobacco. 

It is reported that considerable inter- 
est is being shown by Argentine indus- 
trialists, importers, and exporters in the 
possibility of post-war trade between Ar- 
gentina and the Soviet Union. 


DoMESTIC INDUSTRY 
Statistics published by the Union In- 


dustrial Argentina indicate the growth 
of Argentine industry from 1914 to date: 





Establish Workers and 


> ( 
mente owners Production 


Year 


Number Number Pesos 
1914 39, 000 440,000 = 1, 823, 000, 000 
1943 s, 100, 000, 000 
1944 65, 000 1, 040, 000 





The same organization estimated that 
81 percent of the estimated agricultural 
and livestock production of 3,350,000,000 
pesos in 1943 was absorbed by industrial 
processing within the country. Com- 
parative figures for 1914 are estimated at 
35 percent and 1,950,000,000 pesos. 

Figures issued by the State Oilfields 
Department (Y. P. F.) for 1943 show 
petroleum production of 2,632,901 cubic 
meters, as compared with 2,445,586 cubic 
meters in 1942. Production by private 
companies in 1943 is not available. 

Quotas for the showing of national 
pictures by Argentine theaters were set 
by a decree issued on August 5. The 
decree also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Motion Picture Arbitration 


Board. : 
Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


White and Brown Sugar: Import Con- 
trols Relared—The necessity for obtain- 
ing a permit from the Ministry of Fi- 
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nance prior to importing white and 
prown sugar into Bolivia has been an- 
nulled by an Executive decree of Octo- 
per 7, 1944. The permit requirement, 
however, will continue in effect for all 
types of molasses and raw cane sugar. 
Special vigilance will be exercised to pre- 
yent the diversion of sugar to the manu- 
facture of alcohol and brandy. 

Former requirements of import per- 
mits for sugar for consumption had made 
it difficult to supply the public and 
caused losses in warehouses through 
deterioration. 


Canada 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Tomatoes Imported Under Gen- 
eral Tariff: Reduced Rate of Duty Con- 
tinued.—Fresh tomatoes may be im- 
ported into Canada under the general 
tariff at the rate of 10 percent ad valorem 
but not less than 1% cents per pound 
(the weight of the package to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty) during 
the period December 1, 1944, to May 15, 
1945, according to an order in council of 
November 7 published in a customs mem- 
orandum by the Department of National 
Revenue on November 13. 

This tariff concession, first extended 
for the period December 6, 1943, to April 
30, 1944, grants to imports of fresh to- 
matoes from Mexico (for a limited time) 
the same tariff status as that accorded 
similar imports from the United States 
under the United States-Canada Trade 
Agreement. 

Normally, imports from Mexico are 
dutiable at the rate of 30 percent but not 
less than 3 cents per pound. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial and economic conditions 
in Chile during the third quarter of 1944 
were generally satisfactory. Slight re- 
cessions were experienced in retail and 
wholesale trade, but other activities 
either remained at even levels or showed 
favorable prospects. Manufacturing 
production was well maintained not- 
withstanding a scarcity of raw materials 
in certain lines. The production of 
paper, footwear, tobacco, cement, pitch, 
sugar, and cotton goods was off in 1944 
as compared with output in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943, but the pro- 
duction of woolen textiles and light and 
power were somewhat greater. 

Building and construction activities 
were hampered by inadequate supplies, 
particularly of cement. The scarcity of 
motor fuels continued to place a heavy 
burden on the rapidly deteriorating 
equipment of the railways. Employ- 
ment continued at a high level in the 
third quarter, and slight reductions in 
some industries, including mining, were 
Offset by rapid absorption of workers 
into other fields. 

Climatic conditions were generally 
favorable to agriculture, although cold 
weather in August and early September 
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checked the growth of some fruits. The 
movement of agricultural produce was 
slightly above the volume carried in the 
corresponding period of 1943, and agri- 
cultural prices were generally equal to 
or above those prevailing in the third 
quarter of last year. Price irregularities 
and meat shortages affected the cattle 
market. 

Of outstanding importance in the field 
of international relations was the an- 
nouncement that the French-Chilean 
commercial agreement was to be abro- 
gated early in 1945. The expiration of 
this agreement will cause many United 
States products which have received 
most-favored-nation treatment to revert 
to higher duties. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


The level of manufacturing was well 
maintained in the third quarter, al- 
though shortages of raw materials af- 
fected production. Increased interest 
was displayed in improving the quality 
of manufactures so as to be on a better 
post-war competitive basis with imported 
goods, and there were evidences of a 
greater willingness on the part of the 
Chilean consumer to purchase goods of 
domestic manufacture. The operators of 
an important rayon mill investigated the 
possibility of government assistance in 
developing the production of cellulose, 
and plans were under way to purchase 
used machinery in the United States— 
consisting of 30,000 spindles for increas- 
ing the output of carded and combed 
cotton yarns. 

New industries included the opening 
of the tire factory on September 7, the 
inauguration of the large copper rolling 
mill and metal-working plant, and the 
announcement by the Altos Hornos de 
Corral steel plant that three new furn- 
aces would be put into use during Octo- 
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ber. The completion of the Pilmaiquen 
power plant near Osorno, which will 
furnish power to the stéel plant and to 
Osorno, Puerta Montt, La Union, and 
Valdivia, marks the completion of one of 
the first stages of the extensive hydro- 


‘electric projects of Chile. Mining pro- 


duction was well sustained during the 
third quarter, although there were some 
decreases in the output of nonmetallics 
such as sulfur. 

For the first half of the year there were 
decreases in the output of copper and 
nitrate, but increases were evident in the 
production of coal, gold, iron, silver, and 
iodine. The copper decline was slight, as 
the principal mines maintained their 
operations at high levels. Labor disputes 
in the mines were few and of little conse- 
quence—with the exception of that in- 
volving one large United States company 
where the contract with the union was 
up for renewal. This strike nearly 
caused a shut-down of the mine but was 
finally settled on the basis of a 4-peso- 
per-day general increase. 

On August 8 a snowslide at the Sew- 
ell camp caused the death of 116 persons, 
and severe damage to the tailings-dis- 
posal plant of the company. Produc- 
tion, however, was only slightly affected. 

Construction activities in general were 
greatly affected by the shortage of ce- 
ment. Prices on this commodity were 
raised twice, so that sales were being 
made at double the 1941 price. Ration- 
ing was instituted, but proved insufficient 
to guard against stoppages of important 
projects, and the Government finally 
was obliged to authorize the importation 
of 900,000 sacks, free of duties, to be 
brought into Chile during a period not to 
exceed 1 year. The proposed opening of 
the new Juan Soldado plant near La 
Serena during 1945 was expected to ease 
the cement shortage. 














Would You Like to Ship Rayon Yarn or Piece Goods to the 
Middle East? 


It is expected that small allocations of rayon yarn for shipment to Middle 
East countries may become available during the first quarter of 1945 and 
that, later on in the year, rayon piece goods may also be made available for 
the same destinations. 

Manufacturers and exporters interested in shipping rayon yarn and piece 
goods to Middle East countries should therefore write immediately to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., giving as 
much of the following information as each manufacturer can and desires 
to give (letters should be in duplicate) : . 


(1) Facts as to the types of rayon yarn and piece goods in which the exporter 
or manufacturer deals. 

(2) It is suggested that exporters or manufacturers who already have agents 
and/or customers in Middle East countries should list the names of such agents 
or customers in each country. Each U.S. firm should make a statement showing 
its past participation in such business—that is, how much it sold to agents and/or 
customers during the base period 1938-39. 

(3) Exporters or manufacturers who do not have agents or customers should 
indicate the particular country or countries in the Middle East in which they are 
interested, and may give any relevant detailed information such as bank references, 
length of time in the export business, and other general data that might be of 
interest to a prospective customer or agent. 


It is proposed to send copies of letters received in reply to this notice 
to the various interested American Missions in Middle East countries so that 
interested local importers may be informed when they ask for information 
as to possible sources of supply in the United States. 
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The supply situation of reinforcing 
bars eased during the past few months 
as, in addition to local production of 25,- 
000 metric tons, it was possible to im- 
port excess stocks from the United 
States. The market position of nails and 
lumber was difficult, however, and nails 
and galvanized and black wire were ra- 
tioned. Notwithstanding high building 
costs, the scarcity of construction mate- 
rials, and of certain equipment and sup- 
plies, such as heating equipment, hard- 
ware, and elevators, considerable 
construction activity was noted in San- 
tiago, as a result of high rents and sales 
prices for buildings and the easiness of 
funds. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


Employment continued at high levels, 
but in the expectation of unemployment 
in the near future Congress considered a 
6,600,000,000-peso public-works project 
which was to be financed by internal 
loans, the work to extend over a period 
of 5 to 6 years. There were fewer labor 
disputes of importance during the third 
quarter, as compared with the first half 
of 1944. Among the most important dis- 
putes were those occurring in the rail- 
road, copper, and cement industries, but 
only that of cement actually reached the 
strike stage. Adequate statistics on 
wage rates in the third quarter are lack- 
ing, but it was apparent that general 
wage rates continued to increase, but not 
in the same proportion as the cost of 
living. The steady rise in living costs 
caused general dissatisfaction, and the 
labor elements continued to press for the 
establishment of an effective price-con- 
trol administration and the construction 
of low-rent houses for wage earners. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHING, AND FORESTRY 


June rains relieved somewhat the ex- 
tensive drought of last summer, but July 
rainfall was only 30 percent of the aver- 
age precipitation for that month. The 
precarious agricultural situation of the 
country was relieved by heavy precipita- 
tion in August, when it was more than 
100 percent above normal. The snowfall 
in the Andes, upon which the irrigated 
zones depend, was the heaviest in years. 
Cold weather in August and early Sep- 
tember caused considerable frost damage 
to the citrus-fruit crops. Heavy rains in 
the first week of October greatly bene- 
fited the farm situation. The movement 
of agricultural products showed an ap- 
preciable increase as compared to that 
of the preceding 2 years. 

During the period January to August, 
1944, the Southern Lines of the State 
Railways carried 10,590,000 metric quin- 
tals of agricultural products, compared 
with 9,152,000 in 1943 and 8,340,000 quin- 
tals in 1942. Agricultural prices at the 
end of the third quarter of 1944, as com- 
pared with the like period of 1943, were 
higher for white and red wheat, rice, 
alfalfa seed, most species of beans, len- 
tils, chickpeas, peas, potatoes, honey, 
wool, and nuts. Lower than ordinary 
prices prevailed for ordinary “candeal” 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, rye, hempseed, 
sunflower seed, rice beans, Araucano 
peans, bayo beans, triguito beans, and 
hemp fiber. 
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Prices were about equal to those of pre- 
vious years for superior quality “‘can- 
deal’ wheat, red kidney beans, beeswax, 
and wines. The torrential rains of Au- 
gust caused considerable damage to the 
wheat fields in southern Chile, but in the 
south-central area the prospects for the 
current winter-wheat crop were favor- 
able. The second official estimate of the 
1944-45 wheat acreage was 811,970 hec- 
tares, an increase of 2.8 percent over the 
area sown for the preceding crop. In- 
clement weather during the summer and 
winter was largely responsible for the 
meat crisis, and caused heavy losses in 
the cattle herds of southern Chile. The 
acute lack of forage, owing to the 
drought, combined with epidemics, left 
the cattle in a weakened condition to 
confront a very severe winter. High 
mortality of cattle occurred, accounting 
for between 15 to 20 percent of the herds 
of the area. The scarcity and inter- 
rupted imports of cattle from Argentina, 
owing to blockage of the Andean passes 
by snow, resulted in irregular cattle 
prices. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


For the first time in several months 
retailers reported that with the begin- 











“Ex-Nazi” Briarwood Pipe 
Blocks at Foreign-Trade 
Zone 


The New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone recently received from Italy 
for the account of the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company, subsidiary of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, a large shipment of briar- 
wood pipe blocks. Each of the 
nearly 6,000 bags contain several 
hundred pieces of briarwood cut 
to pipe size and ready for machin- 
ing. 

In view of published reports 
that in various parts of the coun- 
try women have turned seriously 
to pipe smoking because of the 
growing shortage of their favorite 
brands of cigarettes, the arrival 
of this shipment of briarwood was 
timely. In anticipation of a de- 
mand by milady, pipe manufac- 
turer are reported to be turning 
out types and sizes of briars espe- 
cially adapted to feminine use. 

The briarwood was acquired by 
the U. S. Commercial Company 
from stocks perviously seiz2d by 
the Nazis for shipment to Ger- 
many. Many of the bags are 
stenciled with the German eagle 
and the Nazi Cross. 

The entire lot has been sorted at 
the temporary quarters of the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone on the 
North River. Sorting and grading 
prior to Customs entry are neces- 
sary in order that the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company may make equi- 
table distribution so that each 
buyer receives his proportionate 
share. 
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ning of the third quarter of 1944 the 
value of sales showed no improvement 
over previous months. This trend ap. 
parently indicated that the peak had at 
last been reached and passed, and in 
September sales in many lines were def. 
initely down. The reasons for the 
change were not definable, but it was not 
seasonal in character. One explanation 
was that consumers in anticipation of 
an early end to the war in Europe ex. 
pected supplies of new goods at lower 
prices from abroad. 

Some improvement in sales was notice. 
able in October. Prices for iron ang 
steel products rose about 12 percent, ow- 
ing to a change in the type of exchange 
used in assessing duties. Although the 
supply situation eased somewhat for 
cast-iron pipes and black wire, most 
commodities continued in short supply 
and stocks were extremely low. There 
were special shortages of tin plate and 
barbed wire. The drug and pharmaceuy- 
tical trade was marked by a shortage of 
narcotics and speculation on prices of 
imported raw medicinal chemicals, but 
the price of a few imported specialties 
was reduced by about 4 percent. Office 
equipment stocks were very low, but im- 
porters advertised that they expected 
new shipments within a short period. 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING 


The Commissariat General of Subsist- 
ence and Prices was not able to achieve 
the stabilization or lowering of prices for 
certain essential consumer goods during 
the third quarter. On the contrary, 
ceiling prices were increased on meat, 
sugar, condensed milk, raw milk, and 
bread. Toward the end of August the 
National Council of Subsistence and 
Prices recommended a basic change in 
price legislation from a selective to a 
general price stabilization basis. 

A decree of the Ministry of Economy 
was issued on September 15 authoriz- 
ing the Commissariat General of Sub- 
sistence and Prices to combat vigorously 
the continued rise in the cost of living. 
The official cost-of-living index for San- 
tiago showed an accelerated rise in low- 
income living costs during the third 
quarter. The index rose by 8.2 percent 
in the first half of 1944 and by approx- 
imately the same percentages during 
the third quarter. The index stood at 
388.2 in June 1944, but had reached 419.9 
in September. The index for the third 
quarter was also 11.4 percent higher than 
that of the corresponding period of 1943. 
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During the third quarter of 1944 many 
nations expressed interest in Chilean 
trade. Argentina was foremost, and con- 
tinued to seek ways of enlarging its 
markets in Chile and to obtain eventually 
a lowering of customs barriers between 
the two countries and to purchase metals 
and minerals. Costa Rica, Belgium, 
India, Great Britain, Russia, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, and others all made offers 
for Chilean commodities mostly with a 
view toward post-war trade. Near the 
end of August it was announced that di- 
rect trade between Chile and Spain 
would be resumed. Of outstanding im- 
portance was the arrival of three Swedish 
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ships carrying important cargoes. Prin- 
cipal commodities supplied by Sweden 
were wood pulp, sewing machines, saw 
plades, bicycles, steel wire, steel bars, 
jron piping, surgical instruments, lamps, 
yacuum cleaners, welding apparatus, 
milk skimmers, dairying equipment, and 
kitchenware. The resumption of wood- 
pulp shipments by Sweden did much to 
alleviate the supply situation of the larg- 
est Chilean paper manufacturer as well 
as furnishing adequate reserves of news- 
print for leading papers. 

Bearing directly on the future of Chil- 
ean trade was the renewal of the com- 
mercial treaty with the Netherlands 
which was extended for 1 year from 
July 18, 1944, and amendments to the 
commercial treaty with Cuba. Likewise, 
the announced intention to abrogate the 
commercial agreement with France will 
cause many United States products 
which have enjoyed most-favored-nation 
treatment to revert to high rates. 


FINANCE 


Both currency in circulation and peso 
deposits at the Central Bank increased 
during the third quarter—currency from 
2.377,000,000 to 2,416,000,000 pesos and 
deposits from 493,000,000 to 573,000,000. 
The total of the two items, at 2,989,000,- 
000 pesos on October 3, 1944, was 337,- 
000,000 more than at the end of Septem- 
ber 1943, when currency in circulation 
amounted to 2,105,000,000 and Central 
Bank deposits to 547,000,000. 

Central Bank credit outstanding on 
October 3 amounted to 1,901,000,000 
pesos, nearly 150,000,000 pesos more than 
on June 30, 1944, when the total 
amounted to 1,756,000,000. At the end 
of September 1943 Central Bank credit 
was only 1,675,000,000 pesos. Within 
these credit totals, rediscounts by share- 
holder banks at the Central Bank ac- 
counted for 237,000,000 pesos on Octo- 
ber 3, as compared with 53,000,000 on 
June 30, 1944, and 72,000,000 at the end 
of September 1943. Credit extended by 
the Central Bank to various “fomento” 
(development) organizations rose from 
484,000,000 pesos on June 30 to 506,000,- 
000 on October 3. 

The total of gold and foreign exchange 
carried on the Central Bank’s statement 
for October 3 was equivalent to $98,- 
000,000 (U.S. currency). ‘This was prac- 
tically unchanged from the correspond- 
ing figure as of June 30, but $17,000,000 
more than the total for September 28, 
1943. During the quarter under review, 
however, $20,000,000 was transferred by 
the Central Bank from its “Cambio No. 
3” account to its New Reserve. These 
were surplus dollars which the Central 
Bank had had to purchase from the 
major copper-producing and exporting 
firms in order to give the latter the pesos 
which they needed to cover their costs of 
production in Chile. Having purchased 
these dollars at the “special” exchange 
rate of, 19.37 to the dollar, the Bank 
transferred them to its New Reserve 
at the same value so that the currency 
issue was not affected. 

As the transfer was made merely from 
one account to another on the asset side 
of the statement, it did not affect the 
grand total of gold and foreign exchange, 
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“Lili Marlene”: Interna- 
tional Business Angles 


James E. Markham, Allien Prop- 
erty Custodian, has announced 
that copies of the American edi- 
tions and phonograph records of 
“Lili Marlene” produced under 
licenses issued by his office have 
been deposited in the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. 

The action was taken, Mr. Mark- 
ham explained, in cooperation with 
the Music Division’s program 
of making a complete collection 
of all editions and recordings of 
the song. The Custodian added 
that his office was also able to turn 
over to the library photo copies of’ 
Italian and Swedish editions of 
the well-known marching song. 

Since American copyright in- 
terests in “Lili Marlene” were 
vested by the APC in May 1943, 
Mr. Markham said, a total of 21 
licenses covering publication, 
phonograph recording, radio per- 
formance, and transcription of the 
song had been issued. This song 
about a German maiden became 
popular with Allied troops during 
the African campaign and is now 
heard frequently in the United 
States. Licenses for use of “Lili 
Marlene” are available on a non- 
exclusive basis, Mr. Markham 
pointed out. 























but as the dollars were converted into 
earmarked gold held in the United States 
when the transfer was made, the Bank’s 
holdings of gold rose, and its foreign 
exchange resources fell by the $20,000,000, 
involved in the operation. Since the 
dollars thus transferred cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the local exchange market 
until foreign goods are again in free sup- 
ply, the Bank and the Government ap- 
parently deemed it the part of wisdom 
to carry these assets in the form of gold 
rather than as dollars, until they can be 
sold to Chilean importers by the Bank 
in the post-war period. 

On August 31, President Rios sent to 
Congress the draft of Chile’s 1945 budget. 
Revenues and expenditures were in ap- 
proximate balance at 4,100,000,000 pesos 
($132,200,000 U. S.). Although appar- 
ently 300,000,000 pesos larger than those 
for 1944, projected 1945 expenditures in- 
clude two major items which were not 
financed in the current year’s estimates— 
increased salaries for school teachers, 
and higher allowances for the military 
forces. Thus, the proposed level of ex- 
penditures for 1945 is no greater than 
the actual expenditures which are being 
made during the present year. 

Government budgetary revenues dur- 
ing the first half of 1944 totaled 1,684,- 
097,000 pesos ($54,325,709), compared 
with a total for the first half of 1943 of 
1,247,000,000 pesos ($40,237,194). Al- 
though the Government’s income during 
the first 6 months of 1944 was thus 437,- 
000,000 pesos greater than in 1943, it was 
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still 210,000,000 pesos less than six- 
twelfths of the whole 1944 budget. 

The President sent to Congress in 
August the draft of a law covering the 
much-discussed 6-year public-works plan 
involving the expenditure of a total of 
3,000,000,000 pesos, or approximately 
$100,000,000. The Chamber of Deputies 
finally passed the bill, considerably 
amended as to details, before the end of 
the last session gf Congress, but it still 
remains to be acted upon by the Senate. 
A special session of Congress has been 
called for the early part of November, at 
which time the Senate is expected to con- 
sider the bill. The proposed measure 
represents one of the major steps thus 
far taken by the Government with a view 
to absorbing the shock of possible post- 
war unemployment which many Chilean 
officials fear will result from a decrease 
in world demand and prices for copper 
and nitrates, which together have ac- 
counted for about 85 percent of Chile’s 
tota) exports in recent years. 

The 6-year plan is to be financed partly 
with revenues from the extraordinary 
copper tax, partly out of the Govern- 
ment’s regular annual budgets, and 
partly by the sale of Government bonds. 
It is understood that the Finance Min- 
istry expects that a little over half the 
total cost of the plan will have to be cov- 
ered by the proceeds of bond flotations. 

As of October 3, 1944, the Central Bank 
had succeeded in selling a total of only 
$1,681,000 of its anti-inflationary dollar 
certificates of deposit. The official auc- 
tions of these certificates were discon- 
tinued early in September, owing to the 
poor response of Chilean importers of 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment, to whom the certificates had been 
designed to appeal. The failure of this 
measure is generally attributed to a 
combination of several factors: (1) The 
15-month period of the deposit, which is 
too long, in the opinion of many import- 
ers, who expect the war in Europe to be 
over, and supplies again available in 
American markets long before 1946; (2) 
a shortage of “free” capital available for 
such investment; (3) fear that the Gov- 
ernment might impose restrictions on 
the holders of such deposits before the 
expiration of the fixed term; and (4) 
inadequate publicity by the Bank and the 
Government, which has left many pro- 
spective purchasers almost completely in 
the dark as to the existence of the certifi- 
cates and their advantages. 

It is reported that the Government, 
having failed to sell these securities, now 
intends to sell several million surplus dol- 
lars to the Caja de Amortization (Amor- 
tization Bank) , the Government’s official 
debt-service agency, which has large 
peso reserves which could thus be made 
available to the Central Bank for the 
purpose of additional surplus foreign 
exchange in the future, and so avoid the 
necessity of printing new currency for 
the purpose. 

The price of 100-peso gold coins 
(18.8057 fine grams of gold) rose con- 
siderably at the weekly official auctions 
during the third quarter, from a low of 
about 820 paper pesos per coin to 845 
pesos at the end of September. At the 
latter price purchasers were paying 46 
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paper pesos per fine gram of gold, or ap- 
proximately $46 (U.S. currency) per fine 
troy ounce, on the basis of the “d. p.” 
(disponibilidades propias) exchange rate 
in 31 pesos to the dollar. 

Government “Internal Debt” 7 percent 
bonds were unchanged at 84 on the 
Santiago stock exchange throughout the 
quarter. Six percent bonds issued by the 
Caja de Crédito Hipotecario (Mortgage 
Bank), however, dropped from 72 to 68 
for a time on reports that an additional 
200,000,000-peso issue would have to be 
sold this year to finance commitments 
already entered into by the bank. The 
price recovered to 70 by early October, 
however. The volume of trading in 
stocks was moderate during the third 
quarter, and the general level of share 
prices was steady throughout the period. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment Continued for Merchandise of 
United Kingdom.—By decree No. 2629 of 
the Chilean Ministry of Finance of July 
5, 1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 22, merchandise of United Kingdom 
origin continues to be accorded most- 
favored-nation customs treatment in 
Chile, as stipulated in the temporary 
commercial agreement of June 23, 1944, 
between the two countries. 

[For an announcement of the exchange of 
notes providing for the commercial agree- 


ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 2, 1944. ] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Commercial Modus Vivendi With Vene- 
zuela Extended For 1 Year.—The Gov- 
ernments of Chile and Venezuela have 
concluded an agreement extending the 
terms of their commercial modus vivendi 
of October 11, 1941, for another year, by 
an exchange of notes dated November 
4, 1944, at Caracas, published in the 
Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial of November 
6, 1944. 

The new agreement provides for un- 
conditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters con- 
nected with customs duties and related 
charges, and is to be in force provision- 
ally for 1 year beginning November 5, 
1944, pending ratification by the Chilean 
Government. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 6, 1941, for an announcement of the sig- 
nature and terms of the Chilean-Venezuelan 
commercial modus vivendi of October 11, 


1941.] 
China 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Parcel-Post Service Extended 
to Yunnan Province.—Announcement 
has been made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the extension to include Yunnan 
Province in the restricted parcel-post 
service resumed last September to nine 
other Provinces of West China. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, October 
14, 1944, for previous announcement. | 

















Program for Canadian Shipments of Pulpwood, Pulp, and 
Newsprint 


A program for exports of pulpwood, pulp, and newsprint from Canada to 
the United States during the first 6 months of 1945 was announced several 
days ago by the War Production Board following a meeting of United States 
and Canadian officials. 

Concerning the program, WPB officials made the following statement: 

During the first half of 1945, Canadian deliveries of newsprint to the 
United States will be maintained at the same rate as in 1944, and pulp 
deliveries will be reduced slightly. This will mean deliveries of newsprint 
of 200,000 tons per month from Canada to the United States. During the 
first half of the year, Canadian pulp exports to the United States will be 
at the annual rate of 1,000,000 tons. This figure compares with exports in 
1944 of 1,100,000 tons. The reduction has resulted from the necessity recog- 
nized by all concerned that Canada supply additional quantities of pulp 
which is urgently needed by Great Britain and other Allied countries. 
Shortages of wood at the mills have also contributed to this reduction. 
These shortages have been partly offset by extraordinary efforts of the 
Canadian newsprint industry to produce additional quantities of pulp. The 
reduction in pulp supplied to the United States may require some domestic 
adjustments by the War Production Board. 

Pulpwood exports during 1945 will be a minimum of 1,250,000 cords, sub- 
ject to upward adjustment in accordance with the agreement that has 
operated for more than a year for an equal sharing between the two coun- 
tries of total Canadian production of “purchased” pulpwood. 

During the wood-driving season in 1944, shortage of water in the streams 
reduced the deliveries of pulpwood to Canadian mills below the volume that 
had been anticipated. The drought continued through the fall. This 
has created a very “tight” wood-supply situation during the first half of 
1945. Reports of wood production in the Canadian woods during the cur- 
rent cutting season are encouraging, and it is hoped that some improvement 
in deliveries of pulpwood to Canadian mills may be possible during the second 
half of 1945, sufficient to allow an overall improvement in Canadian produc- 
tion of approximately 5 percent thereafter. Any such improvement is sub- 
ject to the hazards of weather during the cutting season, difficulties of 
stream driving during the summer months, and other physical factors. 
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Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Between Bogota and Santq 
Marta Nearing Completion.—Only 53 
miles remain to be constructed of the 
main highway, Troncal de Oriente, link. 
ing Bogota and Santa Marta, Colombia, 
states the Colombian press. The unfin. 
ished sections include 16 miles neg) 
Sardinata and 37 miles between Ocana 
and the port of Riohacha. 

This highway leaves Bogota, passes 
through Tunja, Bucaramanga, Pam- 
plona, Cucuta, Ocana, Riohacha, angq 
continues to Santa Marta on the Carib- 
bean Sea. When the road is finished, it 
is claimed that it will be possible to make 
the trip in 3 days. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity in Cuba during 
the third quarter of 1944 was, in general, 
satisfactorily maintained, especially in 
the Habana area. This condition was, 
however, less pronounced in some in- 
terior centers, where there was the usual 
“dead season” decline, except in Cama- 
guey and Oriente where business was 
more active than normal. 

Outstanding developments of a spe- 
cific nature during the period consisted 
of labor agitation for higher wages and 
price stabilization. Inflationary forces 
were strong, especially in the Habana 
area, and violations of price ceilings were 
widespread, notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to control the infla- 
tionary tendencies. Among factors 
contributing to these difficulties were 
continued scarcity of supplies of basic 
consumer goods—despite some improve- 
ment in general food supplies—coupled 
with additional decrees by the Govern- 
ment raising wages and salaries. 

Wholesale and retail trade were well 
maintained during the quarter. - Retail 
trade was active despite low stocks and 
a reduced variety of merchandise. The 
relatively high dollar volume of sales re- 
flected in part the generally higher prices 
for merchandise as compared with the 
preceding quarter and the corresponding 
period of 1943. The rate of collections 
showed but slight change during the 
quarter and, on the whole, collections 
were satisfactory. 

Indications of the satisfactory business 
situation were: Substantially greater 
Government revenue receipts than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1943; satisfac- 
tory foreign-trade movement; increased 
telephone connections; continuation of 
the upward trend in electrical-energy 
consumption in all categories; unabated 
private and Government building con- 
struction, especially the latter; estimates 
of increased merchandise sales; and siZ- 
able bank clearings. 


AGRICULTURE 


After a very dry winter and spring, 
the late summer and early fall brought 
sufficient rainfall, and crop conditions 
improved. 
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The new coffee crop, the picking of 
which started in August, has been ex- 
tremely slow in ripening, and progress 
in harvesting is behind last year’s rec- 
ord. Latest estimates on the probable 
size of the total crop ranged from 475,000 
to 570,000 bags (of 60 kilograms), com- 


‘pared with last year’s crop of 581,034 


pags. Of the new crop, 20 percent, 
rather than 30 percent as in the last 2 
years, has been fixed as the share which 


“must be exported. As a result of the 
Jarger share to be marketed locally, the 


Government has increased by nearly 10 
percent the minimum prices to be paid 
to coffee growers. 

Production of livestock products by 
late September was at its seasonal peak. 
Milk, butter, and cheese were in adequate 
supply for the first time this year. The 
long-time trend of milk production, 
however, is still downward. With de- 
mand at a record high, there has been 
no opportunity to accumulate stocks, and 
shortages of dairy products can be ex- 
pected to reappear as soon as the sea- 
sonal decline in output begins. ‘The beef 
shortage which had prevailed for a half 
year was ended in late summer as 
slaughter returned to normal. Cattle- 
men have adopted a policy of heavy 
marketing during the good pasture sea- 
son when cattle are fat, and another 
beef shortage may occur when market- 
ing is restricted during the dry season. 

The improved foodstuff situation dur- 
ing the quarter resulted from the domes- 
tic harvests of corn, rice, peanuts, and 
fruit. However, an abnormally high de- 
mand caused some scarcities. Most im- 
ported foodstuffs, particularly rice and 
lard, arrived in greater quantities than 
previously expected. During late Sep- 
tember, the United States Government 
renewed temporarily its export payments 
on wheat flour shipped to Cuba, so as to 
eliminate a threatened bread shortage. 

Because of record food consumption, 
and a generally declining domestic pro- 
duction, Cuban demand for imported 
foodstuffs has been exceptionally great. 
Cuba has waived its duties on several 
items, in an effort to obtain larger sup- 
plies. 

Farmers state that they need tractors 
and larger quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer to increase food production, but 
only limited quantities of these items 
are available for shipment from the 
United States. 

Planting of beans, peanuts, and corn 
for the fall crop, most of which was 
completed in September, appeared to be 
on a smaller scale than in previous years. 
This is attributed mainly to the diversion 
of labor to other employment. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial activity in general was well 
maintained during the quarter, although 
manufacturers of containers, paint, and 
fertilizer were seriously hindered by lack 
of basic raw materials. The raw-mate- 
rials situation of the cotton and other 
textile manufacturers, on the other hand, 
improved somewhat. Tire production de- 
creased during the quarter, but the bottle 
factory increased its output substantially. 
A new plant recently was established in 
Holguin for the production of sausage, 
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hams, bacon, and jerked beef. It has the 
most modern equipment, including its 
own slaughterhouse, electric and refrig- 
erating plant. The owners are consider- 
ing the manufacture of fertilizer also. 
During the quarter, a vermicelli factory 
was established, several canning plants 
were put into operation, and several new 
shoe factories were being set up. 


Cost oF LIVING 


Foodstuff prices at Habana advanced 
an estimated 14 index points during the 
period under review, from 166 reported 
officially in June to 180 estimated un- 
officially for September (July to Decem- 
ber 1937—100). Prices of textiles and 
household goods rose 20 to 50 percent; 
landlords demanded rent increases; spec- 
ulators hoarded goods to force the mar- 
ket higher. Retail prices, in general, 
were whatever the market would bear. 
Price control was effective only on some 
wholesale levels in Habana, which had 
the result of disrupting supply for that 
city. Prices were most exorbitant on 
locally produced foodstuffs. Imported 
products showed very little price change 
as compared with prices a year ago. 
Prices of lard and salt pork dropped, 
owing to large receipts from the United 
States. . 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban export trade during the third 
quarter of 1944 was considerably lower in 
volume than in the preceding quarter, 
but registered a slight increase over the 
third quarter of 1943. Principal items in 
this trade were raw and refined sugar, 
molasses, and chrome and manganese 
ores. Exports of all products, in the 
third quarter of 1944, amounted to 
1,231,353 long tons, compared with 
1,935,525 long tons in the second quarter, 
and 1,177,408 long tons in the third 
quarter of 1943. 

Imports in the third quarter of 1944 
amounting to 593,487 metric tons were 
slightly greater than the 580,961 metric 
tons entered in the preceding quarter 
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and substantially greater than the 
400,853 metric tons imported during the 
third quarter of 1943. The principal 
items in this trade were coal and coke, 
flour, fuel oil, and rice. 


LaBOR CONDITIONS 


Labor organizations continued to press 
for a general wage increase of 40 per- 
cent, and labor disturbances during the 
period under review were prevalent 
throughout the Island, particularly in 
the mining industry. The workers of the 
Cuban Mining Co. went out on strike on 
July 29, 1944, and returned on September 
5. The strike was accompanied by sym- 
pathetic strikes by other labor groups in 
Oriente Province. Sit-down and slow- 
down strikes were reported. Several 
companies signed private voluntary 
agreements providing higher wages for 
their employees. 

The National Minimum Wage Com- 
mission appointed in June 1944 estab- 
lished a general minimum wage of 2 
pesos daily or 60 pesos monthly for the 
country’s urban areas, and 1.60 pesos per 
day or 48 pesos per month to prevail in 
rural districts. In July, wages of rail- 
road laborers of the United Railways 
were increased. In August, general wage 
increases, with a few exceptions, of 20, 
15, and 10 percent were granted, and the 
minimum wages for masons, carpenters, 
and laborers were increased. 

In the latter part of September the 
Cabinet approved President Batista’s 
sweeping social-security plan which then 
was expected shortly to be sent to Con- 
gress for ratification, embracing nine 
major guaranties. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION * 


Railway, .bus, tramway, and aviation 
transportation companies continued to 
carry a heavy volume of passenger and 
freight traffic, although revenues have 
tended to be less satisfactory than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 
The Cia. Cubana de Aviacién increased 
its services between Santiago de Cuba 
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and Baracoa. The National Transporta- 
tion Commission authorized the Acade- 
mia Internacional Cubana Aerea Marina, 
S. A., to establish a passenger air- 
transport service along the north coast 
of Cuba to Baracoa. The Cuban Mari- 
time Commiission issued General Order 
No. 16 prohibiting maritime carriers from 
making agreements for the purpose of 
manipulating rates; controlling trans- 
portation in an exclusive monopolistic 
manner; discriminating against ship- 
pers or consignees; applying special rates 
higher or lower than the general rates, 
in favor or against any particular ship- 
per; and providing increased control on 
.all shipping in and out of Cuba. 


MINING 


Production of manganese ore from the 
small mines continued at a normal rate. 
The strike at the Cuban Mining Co.’s 
plant disturbed production operations 
there during August. Shipments to the 
United States during the quarter ex- 
ceeded production, but the excess man- 
ganese required was drawn from the 
stockpiles of the United States Com- 
mercial Co. agency at Santiago de Cuba. 

The Minas de Matanambre had a nor- 
mal output of copper concentrates, all 
of which was contracted by the United 
States Commercial Co. A new copper- 
ore body was found, several headings 
are already being driven and drilling is 
being continued to delineate the ore 
body. 

At Nicaro, steady progress was made 
toward the goal of full production, which 
was expected to be reached before the 
end of the year. Improved control also 
has raised the grade of the nickel oxide 
produced. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Building construction continued active 
during the quarter and compared favor- 
ably with the third quarter of last year, 
despite continued difficulties in obtain- 
ing certain iron and steel building ma- 
terials and supplies, wire, hardware, 
nails, plumbing and lighting fixtures, and 
other items. The scarcity of domestic 
cement during the quarter was mate- 
rially relieved by unusually large im- 
ports. In the final weeks of the quarter, 
building was pushed hard to complete 
projects initiated by the Government, 
which it was desired to finish before the 
new administration took office on Oc- 
tober 10. 

FINANCE 


A new institution, known as the Banco 
de los Colonos (‘established to furnish 
financial assistance to small cane plant- 
ers), began operation in the early part 
of July, with an authorized capital of 
2,000,000 pesos, of which 571,000 pesos 
were paidin. It was reported that more 
than 4,000 sugarcane growers have pur- 
chased stock in the bank. 


LEGISLATION 


Among important legislative measures 
enacted during the quarter, in addition to 
those already mentioned, were decrees 
No. 2398 of August 11, 1944, and No. 2396 
of August 10, 1944, the first suspending 
the tax of one-fourth cent per gallon of 
crude petroleum refined in Cuba; and 
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MORE PRODUCTION! 
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the second authorizing the importation 
from the United States by Cuban rail- 
way companies free of duty during a pe- 
riod of 3 years, of all locomotives, rolling 
stock, equipment, rails, track accessories, 
and materials required for replacements 
and repairs. 

ORPA established control on the distri- 
bution of shellac and ammonium sul- 
phate, established ceiling prices on cast- 
iron pipe and related products, and on 
various other items, and increased ceil- 
ing prices on others. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Specific Food Products 
Prohibited For Indefinite Period.—Ex- 
portation from Cuba of plantains, root 
vegetables, yucca, and other specified ar- 
ticles of prime necessity is prohibited 
until further notice, according to Minis- 
try of Commerce resolution No. 25, pub- 
lished in the Official] Gazette of October 
25, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Revenues of United Rail- 
ways.—Total revenues of the United Rail- 
ways of Habana, Cuba, during the period 
from July 1 to October 7, 1944, amounted 
to $3,380,222 compared with $3,440,001 in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

Heavier Street Railway Traffic— 
Street railway traffic has been heavier 
this year in Cuba than in 1943. Revenues 
of the Habana Electric Railway Co. for 
the period January 1 to October 8, 1944, 
amounted to $4,346,239.92, compared with 
$3,528.658.44 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. 

Santiago de Cuba New Stop for Clip- 
pers.—The airport at Antilla, Cuba, 
owned and operated by the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways system to accommodate the 
clippers of the company en route from 
Miami to South America via the West 
Indies, was abandoned October 20, 1944, 
and the stop transferred to Santiago de 
Cuba. Antilla will not be a port of call 
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on the itinerary, although it will continue 
to be visited by the planes of Compafiig 
Cubana de Aviacion traveling between 
Habana and Baracoa. 

A new landing field is projected at Hol- 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bran of Wheat, Corn, and Peanuts: 
Exportation Controlled—The exporta- 
tion from the Dominican Republic of 
bran from wheat, corn, and peanuts is 
prohibited except with the permission of 
the Dominican import-export-contro] 
authorities, according to decree No. 2151, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Au- 
gust 30, 1944. The purpose of the de- 
cree, as stated in its preamble, is to 
assure supplies of these commodities for 
the domestic market. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial conditions in Ecuador 
during the third quarter of 1944 were 
affected by political and economic un- 
certainty as trends arising from the 
revolution of May 28 continued to have 
far-reaching effects upon the economy of 
the country. As the Government favored 
the increasing demands of labor, heavy 
bank withdrawals of capital created a 
rather precarious credit situation in July 
and August. 

Many United States exporters took ad- 
vantage of the better shipping situation 
to forward a backlog of orders placed 
during the past 2 years which, together 
with heavy arrivals from Argentina, cre- 
ated a marked oversupply of a number 
of commodities. Importers unable to 
obtain credit were able to secure the re- 
lease of merchandise only by surrender- 
ing their shipping documents and title 
to the banks. Stocks also accumulated 
in the customs warehouses because other 
importers were unwilling to accept de- 
livery in the belief that the European 
war was soon to end, or because local 
prices had declined since the placing of 
their orders. Speculators, especially in 
foodstuffs, who had gambled on previous 
market shortages were especially hard hit 
as huge consignments of flour, lard, par- 
affine and similar commodities piled up. 

Strikes, labor slowdowns, holidays and 
celebrations combined to reduce dras- 
tically the volume of wholesale and retail 
trade. Transactions in July were ex- 
ceptionally small, but improved some- 
what in August and by September some 
semblance of normalcy had been re- 
stored. The Government’s support of 
the increasing demands of labor had a 
disquieting effect on commerce, industry, 
and agriculture. Toward the end of 
September, however, as labor’s demands 
tended to become unreasonable, a more 
moderate policy toward capital was 
adopted, since it was feared that the 
continued flight of funds might prejudice 
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the Government’s position abroad in ob- 
taining greatly needed loans and credits. 


AGRICULTURE 


Lack of adequate credits was one of the 
principal problems affecting agriculture 
during the third quarter. The Govern- 
ment, through the Central Bank and the 
National Development Bank, liberalized 
the extension of credits, but a number of 
large planters, wholesalers, and exporters 
were not in full agreement with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy, in the belief tha* the 
National Development Bank would be 
saddled with many unredeemable obliga- 
tions. Banditry in many rural areas of 
the littoral became more widespread, 
causing the emigration of many farmers 
from isolated areas to the centers of 
population thereby affecting the har- 
vesting of certain crops and creating a 
labor problem. ‘Rubber receipts and ex- 
ports improved considerably during the 
third quarter as compared with the rub- 
ber movement in the first half of the 
year, and it was anticipated that the bet- 
ter movement would continue during the 
remainder of the year. 

The market for balsa wood declined 
drastically following the close of the 
United States purchasing program. The 
1944 rice crop was expected to be one 
of the best in the history of the industry. 
Initial estimates placed the expected 1944 
harvest as below that of 1943 but the 
prospective gathering of a large “Vega” 
crop during the latter months of the 
year was expected.to cause an upward 
revision in the estimates. Stocks of rice 
were estimated at 923,000 quintals (101.4 
pounds each) with the “Vega” crop ex- 
pected to producé an additional 200,000 
quintals. 

The 1944 sugar production was esti- 
mated at 570,000 quintals, compared 
with 589,000 quintals in 1943, but to 
satisfy domestic requirements 250,000 
quintals will have to be imported, start- 
ing in January 1945. On August 27 the 
Ministry of Economy announced that all 
sugar centrals would be obliged to de- 
liver to the State through the interme- 
diary of the Central Bank their total 
sugar production at an official price of 
48 sucres a quintal. The common knowl- 
edge that a sugar shortage was ap- 
proaching led a number of sugar deal- 
ers and retailers to hide stocks in antici- 
pation of realizing better prices when 
present stocks became exhausted. The 
Governments efforts to prevent specula- 
tion in sugar were unsuccessful and the 
question of converting sugarcane into 
sugar or alcoholic beverages presented a 
difficult problem. 

The announcement that after August 
15 all cinchona bark exported to the 
United States would have to have an 
alkaloid content of at least 3 percent 
drastically affected exports to the United 
States. A new quinine agreement was 
signed on September 6 providing that 
Ecuador would not permit cinchona bark 
exports or products derived therefrom to 
any nation when such exports were con- 
trary to the interests of the United 
States, 

The cocoa outlook improved consider- 
ably during the third quarter, owing to 
unexpected heavy receipts from El] Oro 
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Province. The estimated deficit in cocoa 
receipts based on the 1943 yield was re- 
duced to about 23 percent and deliveries 
in the first 9 months of 1944 totaled 
233,192 quintals, compared with 326,700 
quintals in the corresponding period of 
1943. Reversing earlier coffee reports, 
developments in the industry during the 
third quarter indicated that the yield 
would be at least normal if not higher 
than that of 1943, although adverse 
weather conditions delayed harvesting. 
The demand in the United States mar- 
kets continued good, but exporters were 
dissatisfied with prevailing prices. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Ecuador’s _ stabilization agreement 
with the United States expired on June 
30, 1944. During July there was renewed 
agitation for the revaluation of the sucre 
from the then buying and selling rates of 
13.50 and 14.10 sucres, respectively, to 
13.10 and 13.70 sucres in the belief that 
the economy of the country would be 
benefited thereby. Rumors of pending 
revaluation had a detrimental effect on 
trade, as many commercial transactions 
were held up awaiting the Government’s 
decision. To ameliorate the commercial 
and agricultural credit situation, the 
Government on July 31 issued a decree 
authorizing the Central Bank to redeem 
gold certificates issued to commercial 
banks against their compulsory deposits 
of a percentage of their deposits. The 
same decree authorized the Central Bank 
to increase gradually the obligatory re- 
serve deposits of the banks to the maxi- 
mum of 35 percent. 

In August the Government instructed 
the Banks to liberalize farm credits so 
that the rice, cocoa, coffee, and other 
harvests would not be affected by the 
tight credit situation. By the end of 
September, the economic, financial, and 
commercial position of the country had 
improved somewhat. The 1945 budget 
submitted to the Constitutional Assem- 
bly was not expected to exceed 200,000,000 
sucres, compared with the 1944 budget 
of 185,500,000 sucres. Federal revenue 


receipts up to September 19, 1944, were 
estimated at 143,500,000 sucres, and it 
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was estimated that the amount budgeted 
for the year would be more than main- 
tained. Customs receipts amounted to 
76,751,000 sucres for the period ended 
September 30, 1944, compared with 46,- 
239,000 sucres for the like period of 1943, 
an increase of 65.99 percent, and re- 
ceipts from that source for the entire 
year were expected to reach 90,000,000 
sucres. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Railway Services.— 
Transportation services definitely im- 
proved in Eire during the third quarter 
of 1944. Restricted coal supplies had 
made it necessary for the Great Southern 
Railways, which operates 2,043 of Eire’s 
2,492 miles of railway, to reduce dras- 
tically its train and road transport serv- 
ices in April 1944. When the situation 
became easier in July the company found 
it possible to restore a limited number of 
services. 

The Great Northern Railway Co., which 
provides facilities from Dublin to Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, is understood to have 
a comprehensive post-war plan for pas- 
senger and freight services. The Diesel 
train, regarded by the company as more 
useful and economical than the Drumm 
battery train, will have a significant 
place. More frequent and_ shorter 
trains between Dublin and Belfast are 
planned, and the company proposes to 
use Smaller and more economical loco- 
motives capable of traveling at higher 
over-all speeds. 

The average weekly traffic receipts of 
railways (internal and cross-border) dur- 
ing March 1944 (latest figures available) 
for passengers, parcels, and mails, totaled 
£57,278 compared with £51,265 in March 
1943. 


French Colonies 


Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of a Colonial Exchange 
Office in Each Colony or Mandate.—The 
establishment of an exchange office in 
each colony or mandated territory of 
France was provided for in a decree of 
June 2, 1944, of the French Committee 
of National Liberation. Some of the 
principal features of this decree are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs: 

In each colony or mandate the regula- 
tions regarding exchange, export of capi- 
tal, and trade in gold .provided for in 
article 1 of the (French) decree of Sep- 
tember 9, 1939, are to be carried out by 
a colonial exchange office. Each colo- 
nial exchange office is an autonomous 
public establishment placed under the 
authority of the head of the territory. 
It operates for the account and under 
the responsibility of the State under 
the control and in conformity with the 
instructions of the Central Finance Of- 
fice of Overseas France (Caisse Cen- 
trale de la France d’Outre-Mer). This 
establishment is referred to hereafter as 
the Caisse Centrale. 
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Exchange operations between the col- 
onies or the mandates on the one hand 
and the mother country (metropole) on 
the other hand, as well as those among 
the colonies and mandates themselves, 
are handled obligatorily through the es- 
tablished intermediaries, under the con- 
trol and in conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the Caisse Centrale. 

In each colony or mandate the director 
of the colonial exchange office is ap- 
pointed by the head of the territory on 
the proposal of the Caisse Centrale. All 
expenses of the colonial offices are 
chargeable to the Caisse Centrale and all 
receipts revert to it. 

In each colony or mandate the Caisse 
Centrale may—in agreement with the 
Commissioner for the Colonies and the 
Commissioner for Finances—entrust to a 
bank the task of carrying out the opera- 
tions of which the colonial exchange 
office must secure the execution. The 
remuneration due to the bank is paid by 
the Caisse Centrale. The colonial ex- 
change offices must send to the Caisse 
Centrale all documents and information 
requested, and must send to the repre- 
sentatives of the Caisse Centrale all docu- 
ments, registers, and accounting state- 
ments which the latter deems useful. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Dried Legumes: 1944 Crop in Algeria 
Requisitioned by the Government.—In 
order to assure the food supply of Al- 
geria during the war, the entire 1944 
crop of dried legumes (beans, peas, chick- 
peas, lentils) has been requisitioned by 
an order of August 7, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Au- 
gust 15. 

Producers were permitted to reserve 
limited quantities of legumes for planting 
and for family consumption. 


Transport and Communication 


Plan to Issue Parcel-Post Permits for 
Essential Products Cancelled in French 
Morocco.—The plan of the Casablanca 
Chamber of Commerce whereby import 
permits would be issued in the French 
Zone of Morocco for absolutely essential 
articles to be sent from the United States 
by parcel post, as announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 21, 1944, 
has been abandoned, according to the 
Casablanca Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letin for October 1944. Since the trade 
has not materialized, this item should 
be cancelled. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Changes in Export Duties and 
Internal Taxes.—The following changes 
in export duties and internal taxes (not 
hitherto published in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) were made in French Togoland 
during late 1941 and 1942, as published 
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in the Journal Officiel of French Togo- 
land (just received) : 


Effective October 1, 1941, cocoa and coffee 
were made dutiable at 100 francs per 1,000 
kilograms, gross weight (formerly exempt); 
the export duty on palm oil was increased 
from 200 francs to 225 francs per 1,000 kilo- 
grams, net weight; and effective October 16, 
1941, the export duty on corn was increased 
from 25 francs to 50 francs, and on corn 
meal from 50 francs to 75 francs, both per 
1,000 kilograms, gross weight, by order No. 
299 of June 14, 1941. 

Effective April 28, 1942, the entire export 
tariff schedule was revised and considerably 
expanded, with most products dutiable at 
8 percent ad valorem, by order No. 99 of 
February 14, 1942. The duty on coffee was 
increased to 2 francs per kilogram. This 
schedule was again revised, with most of the 
rates increased to 11 percent ad valorem, 
effective September 16, 1942, by order No. 
384 F. of July 20, 1942. 

Effective October 16, 1941, manioc, manioc 
flour, tapioca, and oleaginous products not 
otherwise specified, were made subject to 
the regular export sales tax of 4 percent ad 
valorem; peanuts, palm kernels, shea kernels 
and oil, castor beans, and seeds of cotton, 
sesame, and kapok were made subject to the 
reduced export sales tax of 2 percent ad 
valorem (all formerly exempt); and the tax 
on cocoa was increased from 2 percent to 4 
percent ad valorem, by order No. 300 of June 
14, 1941. 

Effective October 16, 1941, a circulation tax 
of 2 francs per kilogram was established, for 
the benefit of the local budget, on kola nuts 
of foreign or local origin circulating in French 
Togoland, by order No. 373 of July 16, 1941. 
This tax was to be paid at the first customs 
post or administrative center where the kola 
nuts crossed in transit. Effective September 
16, 1942, this tax was increased to 5 francs 
per kilogram, by order No. 330 of June Q, 
1942. 

Effective November 1, 1942, a statistical tax, 
ranging from 3 to 20 francs per package, 
according to weight, was established on ship- 
ments exported by parcel post which were 
not subject to export duty, by order No. 
331 of June 9, 1942. 


French West 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Metal Casks and Tin-plate Containers 
for Export Packing: Regulation on Use.— 
The use of metal casks and tin-plate 
containers for packing products to be 
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exported from French West Africa has 
been regulated by order No. 1528 §S. BE, 
of May 29, 1944, and order No. 1555 §, BE. 
of June 1, 1944, published in the Journa] 
Officiel of French West Africa on June 10, 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts, Copra, Palm Kernels and Oils, 
Rubber Exempted from Fiscal Import 
Duty.—Peanuts (shelled or unshelled) , 
copra, palm kernels, palm oil, palm-ker- 
nel oil, and crude rubber have been ex- 
empted from fiscal import duties apply- 
ing to goods of any origin (including 
French) in French West Africa, by order 
No. 1506 A. P. of May 25, 1944, promul- 
gating order No. 639 F. of February 29, 
following approval by a decree of April 
13, and published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa on June 3. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Ad- 
ditional Areas of Greece.—Effective 
November 29, 1944, limited mail service 
has been resumed from the United States 
to the additional areas of Macedonia and 
Thrace in Greece, restricted exclusively 
to nonillustrated post cards on personal 
or family matters addressed to civilians, 
by the Postmaster General’s order No. 
26617 of November 27, 1944, published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of 
November 29. The rate of postage is 3 
cents for each card. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 2, 1944, for announcement of resumption 
of limited mail service for post cards to be 
sent to Greece, exclusive of Crete, Macedonia, 


and Thrace. | 
Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


General Re-Export Prohibition on 
Specified Products Extended to All Prod- 
ucts of United States Origin.—The re- 
exportation from Haiti of all products or 
articles originally imported from the 
United States is prohibited by a com- 
muniqué published in the Haitian press 
October 31, 1944. 


|Prior to the publication of the above- 
mentioned communiqué, the re-exportation 
of specified products only, regardless of 
source, was prohibited. Under a decree of 
March 19, 1942, the re-exportation of motor 
trucks, automobiles, motorcycles, bicycles, 
tires, tubes, and other accessories for sucn 
vehicles was prohibited. A decree of June 
29, 1942, added to that list cement, gasoline, 
and petroleum. A decree of July 15, 1942, 
added -distilling machinery and parts, and 
copper containers or parts thereof. A com- 
muniqué published in Le Monrreur, Haiti, 
August 10, 1942, added foodstuffs to the 
above list. For earlier announcements of 
these re-exportation prohibitions see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of April 25, 1942, 
and September 19, 1942.} 


Iceland 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air Transportation.— 
A bill placed before the Althing (National 
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Legislative Assembly) in Iceland in Sep- 
tember calls for the establishment of 22 
airports of various sizes. Their princi- 
pal purpose would be to facilitate inter- 
nal communications, as some roads are 
impassable from 6 to 8 months of the 
ear. 
7 Icelandic Airways has announced that 
its planes flew 130,155 miles in 1943. Pas- 
sengers totaled 2,072, an 84 percent in- 
crease over the number carried in 1942. 

From January 1, 1944, to September 25, 
1944, 1,000 hours were flown. In the 
same period 3,877 passengers were car- 
ried and 225,000 kilometers were flown; 
245 trips were made to Akureyri, 40 to 
Egilstadfir, 28 to Storikroppur, and 25 to 
Hornafjordur. 

Loftleider, Inc., formed in March 1944 
and the second aviation company to op- 
erate in Iceland, made 119 flights in April 
and May; carried 268 passengers; and 
handled approximately 2,245 tons of mail 
and freight. 

Icelandic Airways is contemplating a 
service between Iceland and Great Brit- 
ain and Scandinavian countries. 

Need for Replacements in Trawler 
Fleet.—Iceland’s trawler fleet now 
numbers 31 vessels, 6 reportedly having 
been lost because of the war. The aver- 
age age of these trawlers is 262 years. 
The purchase of 20 new trawlers and 200 
motor boats has been urged by the press. 

Facilities for Repairing Ships.—The 
firm, Skipanaust, Inc., was formed in Ice- 
land in August to operate a ship-repair 
installation and drydock large enough to 
take ships up to 2,000 tons. The com- 
pany is capitalized at approximately 


$154,000. 
Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Personal-Support Remittances to Ad- 
ditional Italian Provinces.—The Postal 
Bulletin of November 24 announces that 
facilities are now available for transmis- 
sion, through the medium of banking in- 
stitutions, of personal-support remit- 
tances for individuals in the Italian 
Provinces of Ascoli Piceno, Aquila, Chieti, 
Grosseto, Macerata, Pescara, Rieti, Ter- 
amo, Terni, Viterbo, Campobasso, Frosi- 
none, Littoria, and Rome. (Areas previ- 
ously listed in this connection were: The 
island of Sicily in the Postal Bulletin of 
February 16, 1944; the island of Sardinia, 
and the Provinces of Avellino, Bari, 
Benevento, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Cosenza, 
Foggia, Lecce, Matera, Naples, Potenza, 
Reggio Calabria, Salerno, and Taranto, 
in the Postal Bulletin of April 21, 1944.) 

The Treasury Department is announc- 
ing the maximum amounts which may be 
remitted, and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed are prescribed in an amendment 
to General License No. 32A issued by that 
Department. This amendment places in 
effect the same procedure as was eStab- 
lished in orders Nos. 24012 and 24540, 
dated February 16 and April 20, 1944, 
respectively, with the following excep- 
tions: 

(a) Remittances to the Provinces of 
Ascoli Piceno, Aquila, Chieti, Grosseto, 
Macerata, Pescara, Rieti, Teramo, Terni, 
and Viterbo will be sent through cor- 
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because somebody talked. 





respondent banks of the Bank of Italy at 
Rome. 

(b) Remittances to the Provinces of 
Campobasso, Frosinone, Littoria, and 
Roma will be sent through correspondent 
banks of the Bank of Naples. 

Payment instructions will be sent by 
mail to the respective Italian banks 
named from the correspondent banks in 
the United States. 

Information regarding the transmis- 
sion of such remittances may be obtained 
by interested persons from their local 
banks. e 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline Rationing Ends in Federal 
District —Gasoline rationing in the Fed- 
eral District of Mexico, which was begun 
on September 26, 1944, officially ended on 
Friday, October 20, according to an an- 
nouncement by Petroleos Mexicanos. 
This action was taken because a sufficient 
reserve had been built up to care for the 
immediate heavy run that was expected 
as gasoline consumers hastened to re- 
plenish their supplies. 


Nyasaland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Exemptions or Reduc- 
tions on Specified Equipment and Prod- 
ucts —A number of changes in the cus- 
toms tariff of the Nyasaland Protectorate 
were announced in an official notice ap- 
pearing in the Government Gazette of 
October 4, 1944. 

This revision placed a number of items 
on the free list, including fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances and apparatus and parts; 
angle iron, rod and bar iron, and similar 
items; machinery for industrial purposes 
and parts; materials and implements for 
making roads, tramways, telephones, 
telegraphs, and municipal water schemes 
and electric-light plants; unmanufac- 
tured timber; builders’ requisites, and 
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building materials; cement; and galva- 
nized iron, corrugated or flat. 

The import duties on domestic and 
fancy glass and glassware and on musical 
instruments and parts were reduced from 
50 percent to 25 percent ad valorem, and 
a new item, electrical batteries, was 
added, dutiable at 13 percent ad valorem. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Compli- 
ance with Revised Regulations Govern- 
ing Registration, Importation, and Sale 
Required Prior to January 31, 1945.— 
Representatives or agents of manufac- 
turers of pharmaceutical products are 
required to comply with the require- 
ments of the revised Paraguayan regula- 
tions governing the registration, im- 
portation, and sale of pharmaceutical 
specialties by January 31, 1945. These 
revised regulations were originally pro- 
mulgated by Executive decree No. 10,905 
of February 4, 1942, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 5, 1942. 

The new regulations are more exten- 
sive in scope but do not appear to be 
more restrictive than the previous regu- 
lations. The manufacture and market- 
ing of pharmaceutical products and the 
establishment and operation of all 
branches of the drug trade are now 
subject to government control in Para- 
guay. 


[The American Republics Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is now preparing a circular outlining in detail 
the above-mentioned regulations. This cir- 
cular should be ready for distribution in 
about a month, and copies may be obtained 
from the American Republics Unit or from 


the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. | 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Extended.—Linea Aerea de 
Transporte Nacional (LATN) on October 
2, 1944, extended its air routes in Para- 
guay to serve interior towns not con- 
nected with Asuncion by rapid and reg- 
ular communications. 

One service is a weekly round trip 
made from Nu Guazu (a military airport 
at Asuncion) with stops at Rosario, Con- 
cepcion, Puerto Pinasco, Puerto Fon- 
ciere, Puerto Casado, Puerto Sastre, 
Puerto Guarany, Fuerte Olimpo, Bahia 
Negra, Fortin Lopez de Filippi, Fortin 
General Diaz, and return to Nu Guazu. 

One weekly round-trip service is from 
Nu Guazu to the following towns: Pilar, 
Humaita, Paso de Patria, Desmochados, 
Cerrito, Laureles, Encarnacion, San 
Ignacio, Santa Maria, San Juan Bautista 
de las Misiones, Villa Florida, and Yoy- 
cui. 

A weekly round-trip service is sup- 
plied from Nu Guazu to Caaguazu, Itak- 
yry, Yhu, San Estanislao, and San Ra- 
fael. 

The Paraguayan company, Navarro 
Expreso Aereo, holds a license to operate 
in Argentine territory. This company 
also supplies taxi air service to Para- 
guayan ranch owners. 
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Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Peru during 
the third quarter of 1944 were favorable 
for business—transportation facilities 
functioned satisfactorily, major indus- 
tries operated at high rates of capacity, 
and crop prospects were good. 

Shortages of meat, butter, charcoal, 
sugar, and salt appeared occasionally at 
widely separated places throughout the 
country, but the over-all supply situa- 
tion was Satisfactory. Hoarding and 
speculation were considerably less con- 
spicuous than in the preceding year, al- 
though prices for prime necessities re- 
mained high. 

The average general wholesale price 
index for the May—June period was 224 
(1934-36= 100) , and the cost-of-living in- 
dex rose from 179.6 in May and 182 in 
June to 184.5 in July (1934-36=100). 


AGRICULTURE 


Good weather conditions and adequate 
water supplies have contributed to fa- 
vorable crop prospects for 1944. Esti- 
mates of rice production, excluding the 
crops of the self-sufficient southern de- 
partments, total 890,000 sacks ‘of 100 
kilograms), which, together with a 1943 
carry-over of 68,400 sacks, will provide 
an excess of normal requirements. This 
amount plus imports from Chile and 
Ecuador is calculated to yield a 1945 
carry-over of 65,900 sacks. Wheat re- 
quirements are substantially covered 
until April 1945, by arrivals from Aus- 
tralia during September, additional 
scheduled arrivals from Argentina and 
Australia, and an estimated domestic 
production of about 110,000 metric tons. 
Good barley and corn crops also are 
anticipated. 

Current cotton prospects are favorable, 
the 1944 production being estimated at 
about 1,350,000 quintals ‘of 46 kilo- 
grams) by the Peruvian Cotton Chamber. 
Large stocks of cotton had accumulated 
by the end of September, particularly in 
the ports of Paita and Pisco, awaiting 
cargo space for shipment abroad or de- 
livery to domestic mills. 

A 1944 sugar crop of more than 400,000 
metric tons is anticipated by growers as 
a result of adequate water supplies in the 
principal sugar valleys and favorable 
climatic conditions. In August, however, 
transportation and distribution difficul- 
ties caused a scarcity of white sugar in 
the Lima market during August, and 
producers were required by the Peruvian 
Government to increase their quotas for 
domestic consumption by 25 percent for 
the December 1944 quarter. Consump- 
tion in 1944 through July was reported 
to be 76,000 tons, compared with 71,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1943. 

Shipping difficulties on the Amazon 
still hampered the movement of barbasco 
despite efforts to clear port stocks from 
Iquitos by the use of boats operated by 
the Rubber Development Corporation. 
Purchases of cinchona bark were re- 
stricted in view of the reported improve- 
ment in the world supply of antimalar- 
ials. Prospects for rubber indicated a 
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substantially larger production in 1944, 
with an estimated employment of some 
10,500 men. The Rubber Development 
Corporation announced in August the 
continuance of the 33.33 percent price 
premium for crude rubber until March 
31, 1946. 

An epidemic of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease broke out in July, necessitating pre- 
cautionary methods in the livestock in- 
dustry. Prices of work stock this year 
were higher as a result of an outbreak 
of equine diseases in 1943. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Domestic manufacturing industries 
continued operating at high levels 
throughout the September 1944 quarter. 
Rayon weaving and knitting mills which 
have not been able to obtain full supplies 
of rayon yarn used percentages of cotton 
and mixed yarns to maintain top-capac- 
ity production. Domestic cotton and 
woolen mills also worked close to 
capacity, but their output remained in- 
sufficient to meet domestic demands fo! 
luxury or fine textiles which were im- 
ported from the United States. Plans 
have been completed and orders placed 
for two complete woolen mills to be de- 
livered to Peru by British manufacturers 
after the conclusion of the war in Europe. 

Sugar mills resumed operations after 
the seasonal overhaul period, and foreign 
and domestic demand constantly ex- 
ceeded production, especially of refined 
sugar. A new flour mill being installed 
near Callao is: expected to be completed 
before the close of 1944, increasinz do- 
mestic flour-milling capacity by 50,000 
bags per month. Plans are being con- 
sidered for the installation of a match 
factory with sufficient capacity to fill 
local requirements. 

Studies are being continued for the 
installation of cement plants at Are- 
quipa, Trujillo, and Chimbote. Produc- 
tion by the single plant now operating 
in Peru will be increased to 170,000 bar- 
rels monthly, with the completion of a 
seventh production unit early in 1945. 
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METALS AND MINERALS 


Production of zinc concentrates for the 
first 8 months of 1944 indicated a recorg 
year in zine output, and a new 200-ton 
leaching plant for the treatment of 
vanadium ores was virtually completed 
at the end of August. The Over-A]} 
Metals and Minerals Agreement between 
the Peruvian Government and the Uniteq 
States Commercial Co. was signed August 
25, 1944, with provisions that it may be 
canceled on 2 months’ notice by either 
party and may be revised as to the quan- 
tity or price of any metal included in 
the agreement on 3 months’ notice from 
the United States Commercial Co. No 
provision was made for purchases of 
antimony. Notice has also been given 
that purchases of tungsten are not con- 
templated by the United States Commer. 
cial Co. after December 31, 1944. 

The Second Peruvian Mining Congress 
will be held in Lima November 28 to 
December 7, 1944, to discuss solutions to 
the Peruvian mineral industry’s post- 
war problems. 

During the third quarter of the year 
the Banco Minero del Peru began devel- 
opment of the Oyon bituminous coal de- 
posits, and preparations were made to 
produce coke to meet the shortage of 
domestic fuel in Lima and other urban 
centers. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


A general strike was called in the latter 
part of September in the Lima-Callao 
area to which certain transport workers, 
bakers, filling station attendants, hotel 
employees, and textile-, tire-, and glass- 
factory workers responded. This fol- 
lowed attempts in August to call a strike 
to which only bakers, airport employees, 
and a few others responded. The Sep- 
tember strike was declared illegal by a 
decree of October 1, and workers were 
instructed to resume operations under 
penalty of loss of their labor contract 
and labor law benefits. The strike termi- 
nated promptly and caused little dis- 
turbance, as transportation facilities 
were kept operating by emergency per- 
sonnel. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


The Peruvian Government purchased 
the Chimbote-Tablones Railway and its 
land holdings from the Peruvian Cor- 
poration, Ltd., during the September 
quarter. This purchase will permit the 
coordination of traffic with the Govern- 
ment-owned Tablones-Huallanca line 
and the branch to Chuquicara. This will 
facilitate the hauling of coal from the 
Galgada deposits and will be an indis- 
pensable step in the development of the 
Santa Valley industrialization project. 

A direct railway line between Matarani 
and the port of Mollendo is now being 
built in an effort to utilize the modern 
port facilities at Matarani at the earliest 
possible date. Work is progressing on 
the Limatambo airport, but construction 
of the Iquitos airport was retarded by 
bad weather. The Peruvian Government 
also assumed full control of the domestic 
steamship line, the Companhia Peruana 
de Vapores, and several small coastal ves- 
sels were added to the new company’s 
fleet. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufacturers of Silver; Exports. of 
Articles of 900/1000 Fineness Permitted 
Until December 31, 1944.—Manufactures 
of silver of 900/1000 fineness will be ac- 
cepted in Peruvian customhouses and 

st offices for export up to December 
31, 1944, if they were manufactured be- 
fore April 1, 1944, according to a resolu- 
tion published October 23, 1944 in El 
Peruano. Articles manufactured for ex- 
port after April 1, 1944, have been re- 
quired by a decree of that date to be of 
not less than 925/1000 fineness. 


Sweden 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Rehabilitation” Credit Granted to 
Finland by Agreement.—An agreement 
between Finland and Sweden, signed at 
Stockholm on October 25, 1944, fixes 
quantities of various products, mostly in- 
dustrial, to be supplied to Finland by 
Sweden and establishes a rehabilitation 
credit of 150,000,000 Swedish crowns 
(about $36,000,000) to enable Finland to 
make payment for Swedish deliveries, ac- 
cording to the Swedish press. Sweden 
had already agreed to supply Finnish 
minimum food and raw-material require- 
ments for the 6-month period begin- 
ning October 1, 1944, and the quantities 
are said by Swedish sources to include 
150.000 metric tons of grain, 10,000 tons 
of sugar, and 5,500 tons of edible fats, 
and deliveries have commenced. 

Inthe new agreement Sweden en- 
deavors to meet Finnish requirements, 
except as concerns those imported raw 
materials which are decidedly short in 
Sweden. Deliveries are to include con- 
siderable quantities of iron and steel (in- 
cluding wrought iron and steel pipe and 
wire rods), woolen and cotton textiles, 
and chemicals. The possibility of sup- 
plying certain additional iron and steel 
products,: machinery, apparatus and 
medicines, is under investigation, and de- 
liveries of coal, coke and salt (which 
Sweden had to import) are thought 
possible. 

Any Swedish export quotas, estab- 
lished in the Finnish-Swedish trade 
agreement for the second half of 1944, 
which remain unused, are to be deducted 
from corresponding “rehabilitation” de- 
liveries. This trade agreement provided 
for Swedish exports to Finland to a total 
value, (including unused portions of ear- 
lier agreement quotas) of approximately 
12,000,000 Swedish crowns, 10,000,000 
crowns of which represented iron and 
steel (including manufactures of these) 
and machinery and apparatus. Finnish 
return deliveries (of minerals, metals, 
pulp and paper, and asbestos manufac- 
tures) were conditioned on the domestic 
supply situation. 

Under the rehabilitation agreement 
payment is to be made on cash terms, 
with strict price control. Purchase in 
Sweden and distribution in Finland are 
also to be under rigid control, particu- 
larly as concerns scarce goods of kinds 
not normally supplied to Finland by 
Sweden. No barter deliveries are con- 
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templated in addition to the agreement 
transactions. Transportation is to be by 
Finnish ships. 

Prior to the present grant, the Finnish 
debt to Sweden was between 450,000,000 
and 500,000,000 crowns. This included 
Swedish Government credits of about 
250,000,000 crowns, although such credits 
had been successively reduced in trade 
agreements in recent 6-month periods 
and none was provided in the second 
half of 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph Statistics.— 
The growth in the number of telephone 
subscribers in Sweden during 1943 ex- 
ceeded that of 1942. The net increase 
in all telephones totaled 56,139 in 1943, 
against 54,949 in 1942, 70,495 in 1941, 
44.627 in 1940, and 57,795 in 1939, states 
the Swedish press. 

At the end of 1943, there were 167 tele- 
phones per 1,000 inhabitants, compared 
with 160 in 1942. The following are the 
corresponding figures in the most im- 
portant cities of Sweden per 1,000 in- 
habitants, the figures in parentheses de- 
noting 1942 equivalents: Stockholm, 462 
(445); Goteborg, 255 (250); Malmo, 221 
(215); Norrkoping, 201 (196); Halsing- 
morg, 198 (192); Orebro, 248 (238); 
Boras, 203 (195); Linkoping, 202 (198); 
and Eskilstuna, 172 (168). 

In comparison with 1942, the number 
of domestic telegrams increased 14.0 per- 
cent, interurban telephone calls 5.9 per- 
cent, and local calls 5.4 percent. Tele- 
grams and telephone calls to and from 
foreign countries declined 4.3 and 12.4 
percent, respectively, but because of re- 
strictions in the use of codes and in- 
creased press service the number of 
words in the foreign telegrams increased 
6.6 percent. Radio telegrams to and 
from foreign countries increased from 
50 percent of the total telegrams during 
1942 to 52 percent in 1943. 

Lack of materials and labor shortage 
have somewhat restricted conversion to 
automatic telephone systems, but these 
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systems nevertheless have been installed 
in Eskilstuna, Spanga, and Storangen 
(both located near Stockholm). In addi- 
tion, 88 all-automatic and 45 semiauto- 
matic rural telephone exchanges have 
been placed in operation. Of all the tel- 
ephones in Sweden, 54.7 percent were 
connected to automatic exchanges at the 
end of 1943, against 53.0 percent in 1942. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Premium on Exports to 
United States.—The Turkish Ministry of 
Commerce has announced that effective 
November 15, 1944, an exchange premium 
of 40 percent will be paid on dollars 
received in payment for the purchase of 
Turkish export products destined for the 
United States. Under this plan an Amer- 
ican importer of Turkish products is 
accorded a purchase value of approxi- 
mately 1.80 Turkish pounds for his dollar 
as compared with the previous rate of 
about 1.29 Turkish pounds. An exchange 
premium was allowed for some time on 
Turkish exports to the United States but 
was abandoned on May 25, 1942; at that 
time it amounted to 25 percent. The 
above premium is financed by a levy on 
imports from the United States. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Regula- 
tions Governing Importation and Sale 
Revised.—The Uruguayan regulations 
governing the registration, importation, 
and sale of pharmaceutical specialties 
have been revised by a Presidential re- 
solution dated July 20, 1944, published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 29, 1944, 
Montevideo. Uruguayan specialties must 
comply with the new regulations within 
3 months and imported specialties must 
comply within 6 months, or before Jan- 
uary 20, 1945. Imported specialties al- 
ready registered under the former regu- 
lations must be registered. 

Registration under the new regula- 
tions will be valid for 10 years, and the 
fees remain about the same as formerly. 
There do not appear to be any drastic 
changes from the previous regulations. 

[A circular announcing the new Uruguayan 
regulations in detail is being prepared auu 
will be available in about 1 month from the 


American Republics Unit, or from any of the 
field offices of the Department of Commerce.] 


Asbestos Thread Included in Raw Ma- 
terials Section of Customs Tariff.— 
Asbestos thread used in the manufacture 
of electric conductor tubing was included 
in the Raw Materials Section of the 
Uruguayan tariff by a resolution dated 
October 20, 1944, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 20, 1944. 

According to this resolution, asbestos 
thread will be dutiable at 25 percent, 
plus a surtax of 21 percent of a fixed 
official customs valuation of 0.85 peso per 
gross kilogram, but is exempt from the 
50-percent increase of customs duty es- 
tablished by a decree law of July 24, 1942. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Beverages 


DISTILLED SPIRITS PRODUCED IN COSTA 
RICA 


Production of distilled spirits in Costa 
Rica is in charge of the national dis- 
tilery (Fabrica Nacional de Licores) 
owned and operated by the Costa Rican 
Government. The national distillery 
also produces wines, alcohols for indus- 
trial and medicinal purposes, four types 
of perfumed waters, distilled water, and 
carbonic gas. 

The types of distilled spirits produced 
in Costa Rica are: Aguardiente, which 
is produced and consumed in the great- 
est quantities and is the cheapest; rum, 
both aged and unaged; gin; whisky; and 
cognac. The output and sale of the two 
latter products are limited. 

Production of distilled spirits in Costa 
Rica in the years 1935 through 1943 was 
as follows: 





{In liters-—1 liter= 1.0567 quarts] 

i: Aguar- Rum Rum a 

Year diente (unaged) (aged) | ‘ ordials 
1935 736, 365 710, 844 32, 884 49, 327 
1936___- 820, 335 753, 491 41, 646 62, 470 
1937 1, 013, 767 863, 515 60, 125 90. 179 
1938 1, 095, 230 820, 064 64, 933 97, 400 
1939 1, 176, 206 809, 190 81, 092 121, 639 
1940 1, 230, 952 736, 878 94, 736 142, 105 
1941 __ 1, 247, 208 730, 281 119, 757 144, 578 
1942 1, 272, 277 767, 284 205, 129 163, 279 
1943 1, 655, 438 951, 922 295, 893 218, 214 





Domestic production of distilled spirits 
is not sufficient to supply the demand. 
Scotch whisky, Bourbon or rye whisky, 
gin, brandy, and Cuban rum are im- 
ported, and a small quantity of tequila is 
received from Mexico. 

People in the higher-income group 
usually consume only imported distilled 
spirits, of which Scotch whiskies are the 
most popular. During the past 3 years, 
however, on account of the high prices 
and apparent scarcity of Scotch whisky, 
the market for United States whiskies, 
which in the past had been negligible, 
improved somewhat. In 1943 United 
States whisky accounted for about 20 
percent of total whisky imports. 

The United States has been the prin- 
cipal source of distillery supplies such as 
cardboard used ffor separators. in 
wooden cases, bottles,and crowns. Four- 
fifths of a quart bottles of transparent 
glass are preferred, and metal screw caps 
with cellulose bands are the type of 
crown used. 

It is reported that after the war much 
of the national distillery’s old equip- 
ment and machinery, of German and 
French manufacture, probably will be re- 
placed. 


IMPORTS OF BEVERAGES, PANAM4 


Beverage imports into Panama de- 
creased about 72 percent in value in Au- 


gust 1944, as compared with the cor- 


responding month of 1943, or from 
$265,675 to $73,416, according to statis- 
tics recently released in Panama. 


Chemicals 


PLANS FOR CHEMICAL PLANT, ARGENTINA 


Plans have been made to transfer Ar- 
gentina’s only electrolytic potassium 
chlorate. plant from the Buenos Aires 
area to Rio Negro, where 2,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres) have been pur- 
chased near Cinco Saltos Falls. 

A project involving from 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 pesos is being considered. In 
addition to chlorate, carbide, insecticides, 
and other chemicals will be produced. 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT SPONSORS AL- 
COHOL PRODUCTION FROM CoRN 


The Argentine Government has an- 
nounced that it will sponsor production 
of up to 120,000,000 liters of anhydrous 
alcohol from corn, states the foreign 
press. Corn will be supplied in seven 
metropolitan areas and at grain eleva- 
tors in the producing zones. Distiller- 
ies are to be constructed on swift rivers 
so that disposal of residues can be han- 
dled easily. Actual production will be 
done by private concerns under Govern- 
ment contract. 

Specifications call for alcohol with a 
minimum concentration of 99.8 degrees. 
Much of this will be used for liquid fuel, 
and certain quantities will be consumed 
in the manufacture of synthetic prod- 
ucts. 

The General Industrial Department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
put in charge of the production and dis- 
tribution of the product. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals during 
the first 9 months of 1944 were valued at 
$72,237,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This was an in- 
crease of 20 percent above $60,885,000 











Atabrine Not Manufactured 
in Australia 


In an article on “Australia’s Drug 
Industry” in the August 5, 1944, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
this statement appeared: “Ata- 
brine, the quinine substitute, is be- 
ing manufactured [in Australia] in 
considerable quantity.” 

This statement, we now learn, is 
incorrect. Australian authorities 
have informed this magazine that 
atabrine is not manufactured in 
the Commonwealth. 























for the corresponding period of 1943. 

Fertilizer exports declined substan- 
tially, the value amounting to $12,490. 
000 for the 9 months compared with $18,- 
067,000 for the like months in 1943. 

Exports of soda products with a value 
of $3,150,000 for the 9-month period, 
showed an increase over the January- 
September 1943 figure of $2,640,000. 
The acids group also increased, totaling 
$2,169,000 in the first 9 months of 1944 
compared with $1,666,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Chile’s imports of sodium sulfate to- 
taled 1,855,882 gross kilograms during 
the first 6 months of 1944. 

Of the caustic soda imported, amount- 
ing to about 3,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually approximately 17 percent is con- 
sumed by the Chilean soap industry, 


NYASALAND SUPPLIES SOUTH AFRICA WITH 
NICOTINE 


Nyasaland is supplying South Africa 
with nicotine from tobacco scrap for the 
preparation of cattle dips, states the 
foreign press. 

During an 8-month period in 1943, 
10,000 pounds of 50-percent nicotine sul- 
fate were exported to the African Explo- 
sives Co. in Durban, and 800 pounds of 
83-percent nicotine to the Cape Explo- 
sives Co. Both of these firms manufac- 
ture insecticides as well as explosives and 
fertilizers. 

In the extraction of the nicotine, 272,- 
000 pounds of tobacco scrap were used. 


INCREASE IN CHEMICAL OvuTPUT, U.S. S. R. 


Voskressensk Chemical Combine of 
Soviet Russia increased its output 43 
percent in 1943, states the foreign press. 

The Orekhovo-Zuevo plant almost at- 
tained its pre-war production level in 
1943, despite the transfer of part of its 
equipment to a new plastics plant in 
eastern Russia. 

For the chemical industry as a whole, 
production costs are said to have been 
reduced 8.2 percent in 1943, instead of 
the 4.5 percent planned. Since the war 
13 new chemical works have been estab- 
lished in the east and 15 existing plants 
enlarged. 


Construction 


PRIVATE-BUILDING ACTIVITY, CUBA 


In the third quarter of 1944, the 
greatest building activity in Cuba was 
reported in Habana and vicinity. A large 
part of the construction was in the field 
of small apartments and dwellings. 

Construction statistics of the National 
College of Architects show a total of 450 
jobs representing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately 5,007,150 pesos in the period 
July-September 1944 compared with 
4,970,234 pesos spent in the correspond- 
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ing period of 1943. These figures do not 
include the construction of commercial, 
industrial, public, or official projects. 

Important increases in construction in 
the territorial division of Las Villas and 
the Provinces of Matanzas and Pinar del 
Rio are attributed to the stimulus offered 
by Government projects. 


HOUSING AND PUBLIC-WoRKS PROJECTS, 
ARUBA (CURACAO), N. W.I. 


The granting of building permits for 
the construction of private homes in 
Aruba (Curacao), Netherlands West In- 
dies, has been relaxed somewhat as a 
result of recent deliveries of building ma- 
terials. Several of the approximately 
128 permits granted in the first 10 
months of 1944 authorized construction 
of buildings valued at as much as 25,000 
florins. A number of private buildings, 
principally clubs, were nearing comple- 
tion in October, after having been under 
construction for some time. 

The Bureau of Public Works has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
500,000-florin housing project, calling for 
the building of 100 homes, 40 in the city 
of Oranjestad and 60 in San Nicolaas. 
The dwellings are for workers in the 
lower-income brackets. The rental will 
vary from 35 to 50 florins, and it is ex- 
pected that sums paid in rent may be 
applied to the purchase price. 

Construction of public works has been 
resumed after having been curtailed be- 
cause of materials shortages. A 60,000- 
florin post-office building was expected 
to be ready for occupancy soon after Oc- 
tober. A new prison, costing 93,000 
florins, also was nearing completion. A 
new police station in the town of Nord 
will cost 45,000 florins, and an appro- 
priation for the extension of public 
schools includes 200,000 florins for 
Sabaneta Village and 70,000 florins for 
San Nicolaas. The sum of 36,000 florins 
has been appropriated for two residences 
for government officials. 


CONSTRUCTION IN PANAMA 


Building permits for private construc- 
tion in Panama City and Colon, Panama, 
totaled $3,951,800 in value during the pe- 
riod January—June 1944 compared with 
$1,661,200 in the first half of the preced- 
ing year. 

Government construction projects in- 
clude contracts amounting to $1,001,435 
for new buildings. The construction of 
400 schools, at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000, has been approved. 

A model tenement building, costing 
$142,000, had been completed in Panama 
City in October, and a second tenement 
was nearing completion. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
INCREASE IN CAPITAL OF CHILEAN FIRM 


Chile’s Fomento Corporation, in its 
ambitious electrification program, is in- 
terested in the manufacture of all types 
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Plastics From Corn in | 








Argentina 


The manufacture of a plastic 
material from corn will be under- 
taken in Argentina by several or- 
ganizations working in collabora- 
tion, says the Argentine press. 

These institutions include the 
General Industrial Department 
and the National Technological 
Institute of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, together with the Faculty 
of Industrial and Agricultural 
Chemistry and the National Lit- 
toral University. A further plan 





contemplates the use of the equip- 
ment of the Institute of Investiga- 
tion and the technological labora- 
tory of the Faculty. 

Funds have been allocated for | 
construction of equipment for lab- 
oratory experiments on the ma- 
terial, which is expected to be 
similar to “bakelite’”’ or “ebonite.” 

Establishment of an_ experi- 
mental plant for semi-industrial 
tests is planned as a preliminary 
step to the production of plastic 
materials on a commercial scale. 




















of electrical appliances and equipment. 
It has invested 3,250,000 pesos in the 
Electromat S. A., which now has a capi- 
tal of 10,000,000 pesos. The output of 
this company, some of which is exported, 
comprises electrical articles and ma- 
terials used in residential and industrial 
installations, as well as in power plants 
and distribution lines. 


REPORT OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY COMMIS- 
SION, SOUTH AFRICA 


The Electricity Supply Commission of 
the Union of South Africa, furnishing 
more than half of the electricity con- 
sumed in the Union, reports sales of 
4,275,629,854 kilowatt-hours in the year 
ended December 31, 1943. 

Sales in bulk totaled 3,608,005,378 kilo- 
watt-hours, and sales to ultimate con- 
sumers included 418,110,549 kilowatt- 
hours in traction, 225,310,259 in indus- 
trial and mining, and 23,203,668 in do- 
mestic and lighting. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


; Coffee 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


Stocks of coffee in the Colombian ports 
of Barranquilla, Buenaventura, and 
Cartagena on October 15 amounted to 
674,303 sacks of 60 kilograms each com- 
pared with 588,597 sacks on September 
30. This increase can be credited en- 
tirely to Barranquilla, which registered 
457,622 sacks on October 15 against 275,- 
275 sacks on the earlier date. 

The trend of local prices in Colombia 
was still upward, although no official in- 
creases were posted during October. 
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High prices were prevalent throughout 
the country, because of an expected in- 
crease in United States ceiling prices. 

Information from the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange, Importations, and Ex- 
portations indicated that up to October 
14, 1944, 1,802,240 sacks of 70 kilograms 
each had been registered against the 
basic quota of 3,105,000 sacks, leaving 
1,302,760 sacks still to be registered. Up 
to the same date, export licenses were 
issued for 1,340,437 sacks of 170 kilo- 
grams each; 1,764,563 sacks were still 
eligible for export licenses. 


CoFFEE INDUSTRY IN CUBA 


Although Cuba’s 1943-44 coffee crop 
amounted to 580,852 bags of 60 kilo- . 
grams each, which provided an ample 
export surplus, only 69,962 bags, were 
shipped to the United States against a 
quota of 150,458 bags. This was report- 
edly the result of the slight interest shown 
by United States firms in the quality and 
price of most of the coffee offered by 
Cuban exporters. 

In July, shipments of almost 46,000 
bags of coffee (reportedly low quality) to 
Spain reduced appreciably the export 
surplus. 

Coffee prices in the export market de- 
clined slightly during the third quarter 
of 1944, while prices of coffee for use 
in the domestic market rose 2 or 3 cents 
per pound, partly because of slow arrivals 
of coffee from the new crop. 


SITUATION IN VENEZUELAN COFFEE 
INDUSTRY 


Exports of coffee from Venezuela dur- 
ing the quota year ended September 30, 
1944, were approximately 28.5 percent 
less than in the preceding year. The 
United States took about 96 percent of 
the total. 

An interesting development in the 
Venezuelan coffee trade which has been 
encouraged by the Government through 
educational work, the installation of 
coffee-treating plants in most growing 
areas, and the system of differential ex- 
port exchange premiums, is the steady 
displacement of unwashed coffee (tril- 
lado) by the washed quality (lavado). 
During the quota year ended September 
30, 1944, lavados comprised 79 percent 
of total exports and 80 percent of ship- 
ments to the United States. This rep- 
resents a large increase above only 34.7 
percent during 1933-36, 47.3 percent in 
1937-41, and 63.8 percent for 1941-42, 
but a slight decline, from 82.3 percent 
during 1942-43. 

Port and interior stocks of coffee in 
Venezuela amounted to 132,067 bags of 
60 kilograms each on September 30, 1944, 
compared with 244,940 bags on the cor- 
responding date in 1943. 

The 1944-45 coffee crop of Venezuela 
is officially estimated at approximately 
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950,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 
kilogram=2,2046 pounds) and the ex- 
portable surplus from 650,000 to 700,000 
bags. This represents a 90-percent in- 
crease above the 500,000 bags of coffee 
produced in 1943-44, of which about 350,- 
000 bags were exported. 

With the impending coffee crop esti- 
mated at almost double that of 1943-44 
and the export exchange premium rates 
increased, Venezuelan coffee growers 
face an exceptionally good year. 

Effective August 15, 1944, an increase 
in export exchange premium rates of 
0.50 bolivar was made—from 4.30 boli- 
vares to 4.80 bolivares per dollar on 
washed coffee and from 3.75 to 4.25 boli- 
vares on unwashed coffee and cocoa. 
This compares with the October bank 
buying rate of dollars of 3.33 bolivares. 


Dairy Products 
NEW ZEALAND BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Butter in store in New Zealand at the 
end of September 1944 totaled 12,769 
tons compared with 5,645 tons at the 
end of September 1943, according to the 
New Zealand Dairy Board. Cheese in 
store as of September 30, 1944, amounted 
to 7,176 tons, as against 5,828 tons at the 
end of the preceding September. 

Exports of butter from New Zealand 
in July 1944 totaled 9,999 tons compared 
with 7,947 tons in July 1943. In July 
1944 exports of cheese amounted to 6,820 
tons, as against 3,399 tons in July 1943, 
according to the Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics. These export figures do not 
include quantities supplied to United 
States and New Zealand forces in the 
South Pacific. 


PRODUCTION OF MILK AND PRODUCTs, SPAIN 


Stocks of milk and dairy products are 
practically nonexistent in Spain at the 
present time, since demand exceeds pro- 
duction. Milk production has kept pace 
with the upward trend in agriculture 
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since the end of the Spanish civil war. 
However, the recovery has been slow, be- 
cause of the scarcity of machinery and 
fertilizer and the genera] lack of modern 
methods. 

In 1935, which may be taken as a nor- 
mal year, milk production from cows, 
sheep, and goats reached 2,700,000,000 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts). The 
lowest recent production of fresh milk 
was during 1939, the year the civil war 
was drawing to a close. That year, as 
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a result of the slaughter of the herds ang 
of the probable concealment of a certain 
amount of milk on the farms, the re. 
ported output was only 1,131,000,009 
liters. Complete statistics are not avai]. 
able, but it appears that total fresh milk 
production increased between 1941 anq 
1943. 

Estimates of the number of milk-pro. 
ducing animals and the output of milk 
in Spain during 1941 and 1943 are showy 
in the following table: 





Milk-producing animal 


Cows 
Sheep 
Goats 


Total 


3, 385. 000 


5, 653, 100 4. 467, 285 1, 758, 579, 200 


——$—$. 


Number of animals Milk production | 


1941 1943 1941 1943 


Liters Literg\ 

1, 380, 172, 300 1, 804, 006, 635 
99, 033, 500 134, O61, 942 
279, 373, 400 348, 381, 074 


897, 400 1, 206, 587 
2, 069, 390 


370, 700 1, 191, 308 


2, 381, 449, 651 





1 liter=1.0567 qharts 


The increase in the production of milk 
from goats and sheep, despite the de- 
cline in the number of animals, is ex- 
plained by the fact that only those ani- 
mals capable of yielding the most milk 
were kept, and the supply and milk-pro- 
ducing character of the fodder were in- 
creased. 

From a total production of 1,758,579,- 
200 liters of milk in 1941, 1,484,438,600 
liters, or 84.41 percent, were consumed 
as fluid milk; 43,835,800 liters, or 2.49 
percent, used in making condensed milk; 
8,036,300 liters, or 0.46 percent, powdered 
milk; 199,709,500 liters, or 11.36 percent, 
cheese and butter; the remainder entered 
into inter-provincial shipments. 

Because of the scarcity of powdered 
and condensed milk, these products have 
been brought under the control of the 
General Commission for Supply and 
Transport. 

Data shown in the following table 
were supplied by that Commission: 

















and economic conditions. 


impressive.” 


industrialization.” 








Industrializing the East Indies: Are the Potentialities Greater 
Than Generally Believed? 


Completely modern communities have risen in several out-of-the-way 
corners of liberated parts of the Netherlands Indies on the ruins of com- 
munities which before the war were centuries removed from modern social 


Citing these examples, an Indonesian Raden (Prince), now Lieut. A. Saleh 
Bratawidjaja of the N. I. C. A., in New Guinea, has expressed the belief 
that a new and more modern Indonesia will emerge from the war. 
on “Social Revolution in New Guinea” in the latest issue of “Oranje,” Dutch- 
language weekly published in Melbourne, Australia, Raden Bratawidjaja, 
a graduate of the Netherlands Indies Administrative Academy in Melbourne, 
describes the arrival in liberated Netherlands Indies’ territory of modern 
machinery and says its effect on the native population is “intense and 


He urges that technical progress brought by the war be maintained in 
peacetime in order to assist in developing the natural wealth of the Indies. 
“It is necessary,” he writes, “that roads originally constructed for war pur- 
poses be maintained. This is especially important for increasing post-war 


“The question of how far the Indonesians would be able to adjust them- 
selves to new conditions,” writes the Raden, “can only be decided by experi- 
ence,” but, he adds, “during my short sojourn in liberated parts of Indonesia, 
I have seen how ‘primitives’ were able to make the most skillful use of 
modern machinery, especially of the tools of war.” 


Writing 























Production of Powdered and Condensed 
Wilk in Spain 





Iter 1941 1942 1943 Sept, 


Powdered milk, with 
r ¥, Der. 
iter f 26 per 
cent kilogram $62, 205 323, 962 133, 510) 61, 95] 
Powdered milk, with 
content ol l per 
cent kilograms 42,144 56,754 41,0 


Total 404, 349 380, 716 174, 523! 61, 951 





Fish and Products 


HERRING CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 


The Chief Supervisor of Fisheries in 
Vancouver, Canada, recently released 
the second statistical report covering the 
British Columbian herring season, which 
shows a catch of 5,012 green tons, as of 
October 14, 1944. This catch yielded a 
pack of 85,440 cases of 48 pounds each, 
47> tons of herring meal, 168 tons of 
offal meal, 11,156 imperial gallons of her- 
ring oil, and 33,620 imperial gallons of 
offal oil. 


Fruits and Nuts 
PRODUCTION OF PEANUTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s agricultural resources 
are reported to be improving. In 1943 
only 7,500 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) were planted to peanuts, as com- 
pared with 9,000 in the preceding year, 
while in 1944 the area reached 11,000 
hectares with an estimated production 
of 7,500 metric tons of unshelled pea- 
nuts. 


CANADIAN FRUIT PRODUCTION 


The fifth and last monthly Canadian 
fruit-production estimate for 1944 shows 
substantially larger production of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, peaches, and grapes 
than had been estimated previously, and 
also larger than last year. The apple 
crop is estimated as slightly more than 
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the big crop of 1939 and almost equal 
to the record crop of 1933. 

The following table shows production 
of fruit in Canada in 1943 and estimated 
production for 1944: 








Kind 1943 1944 


Apples 1,000 bushels 12, 892. 2 16, 487.4 
Pears do 636.8 719.7 
Plums and prunes do 363.3 | 400, 1 
Peaches do 633. 0 1, 733. 9 
Grapes 1,000 pounds 53, 924.0 60, 043. 5 








The loss of apples in Nova Scotia as a 
result of the storm of September 15 was 
almost completely overcome by the rapid 
increase in the size of the fruit remaining 
on the trees. In some areas in early No- 
vember a large quantity remained to be 
harvested. In British Columbia an ex- 
ceptionally large proportion of the ap- 
ples graded to large sizes, and the quality 
and color were good. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF ALMONDS, IRAN 


The estimate of Iran’s almond produc- 
tion for the year ended March 20, 1945, 
stands at 6,000 metric tons, of which 
4,800 tons will be shelled and 1,200 tons 
unshelled. 

Because of the international situation, 
adequate foreign outlets are no longer 
available. Therefore, it is expected that 
about one-half of the total production 
will be consumed domestically. Prior to 
the war only about one-eighth of the 
crop was consumed in the country. 

Exports of shelled and _unshelled 
almonds from Iran in the 3-month period 
December 20, 1943, to March 20, 1944, 
were as follows: 





British India 149, 183 7. 18] 
Egypt $6, 521 
Iraq 74, 654 OR 


Palestine 46, (24 





The new crop of almonds began to 
reach the market in September; stocks 
in late October were estimated at ap- 
proximately 3,000 metric tons. Small 
quantities of last year’s crop were re- 
portedly still on hand, but exporters 
normally are not interested in such 
stocks. 


ALMOND CROP AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


The 1944 crop of almonds in the Prov- 
inces of Malaga, Granada, and Al- 
meria, Spain, is estimated at about 4,000 
metric tons, which is somewhat below 
average. The 1944 output of Jordans and 
Valencias in the Malaga producing dis- 
trict has run according to average with 
but one exception—large-sized almonds, 
that is, the selections weighing 19-20, 
16-17 and 14-15 to the ounce, are scarce. 

Fairly substantial quantities of shelled 
almonds have been exported to the 
United States in 1944, although exports 
to Canada have been less than last 
season. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Resources Commission. 








Machine Manufacturing in Free China 


For Free China’s development of machine manufacturing, the Chinese 
Ministry of Economic Affairs has ordered both Government and private 
factories to observe three points, says a statement just issued by the Chinese 
News Service. First, special kinds of machines should be manufactured to 
meet the increasing war needs, such as the Diesel oil engines of the China 
Automobile Manufacturing Co. and the weaving machines of,the Shun- 
chang Machine Works. Second, the system of division of labot should be 
adopted for the production of large-size machinery. No repetition is allowed. 
Such machinery includes the large weaving machines of the Shunchang 
Machine Works, the tung-oil engines and gas burners of the New China 
Engineering Co. and the oil-cracking machines of the China Vegetable Oil 
Plant. Third, new machines should be designed, such as the malleable 
cast-iron refining machines of the Central Machine Works of the National 


In 1943, says the statement by the News Service, Chinese factories pro- 
duced 2,000 sets of machine-making equipment, more than 6,000 industrial 
machines, and 1,000,000 machine parts. The Central Machine Works 
reportedly turns out all kinds of prime movers and machine tools; it is 
said to manufacture the best gear cutters and tooth wheels in China. 

The largest electrical manufacturing plants in China are stated to be the 
Central Electrical Manufacturing Works, the Central Radio Manufacturing 
Works, the Central Insulator Works, the Watson Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., and the Huacheng Electrical Manufacturing Works. Their products 
include generators, motors, radiogram sets, telephones, electrical bulbs and 
batteries. In 1943, it is asserted, more than 2,000 sets of generators were 
produced. The greatest difficulty in the development of China’s wartime 
electrical manufacturing industry is the shortage of raw materials, of which 
a considerable amount have to be imported from abroad. 

















Grains and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of grains and grain products 
from Argentina during the first 7 months 
of 1944 compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, as well as the total 
exports in 1943, as reported in the for- 
eign press, are shown in the following 
table: 


Eerports of Grains and Grain Products 
From Argentina 


[In metric tons] 





Jan.-July 
Jan.-Dee. 
Item 1943 


1044 1943 


Wheat 1, 366, 878 945, 247 1, 955, 447 
Corn 193, 536 105, 866 190, 408 
Oats 51, 928 39, 538 59, O18 
Barley 120, 142 26, 600 38, 020 
Rve 3, 851 2, 804 7, 157 
Rice 16 47 77 
Millet 549 13 76 
Wheat flour 153, 349 38, 624 85, 291 
Bran 4, SU6 3 


683 10, S68 
Corn meal 15 209 547 





CANADIAN WHEAT SITUATION 


Wheat marketings in Canada during 
the elapsed portion of the crop year be- 
ginning August 1 had, on October 16, to- 
taled more than 70,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 41,500,000 bushels in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year, 
States the foreign press. Canadian wheat 
in store or in transit to the United States 
as of October 5 totaled 314,000,000 
bushels compared with 373,000,000 
bushels a year ago. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


A production of 5,200,000 bushels (ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 pounds milled) 
of rice in Ecuador during 1944 is indi- 


cated compared with last year’s record 
crop of 17,600,000 bushels (223,000,000 
pounds milled), the foreign press re- 
ports. Domestic consumption dverages 
about 75,000,000 pounds, leaving an ap- 
parent exportable surplus of around 
75,000,000 pounds. Exports during the 
first 6 months of 1944, it is stated, 
amounted to 65,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 36,000,000 pounds shipped 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
These heavy shipments are the result of 
the large carry-over from 1943 and, de- 
spite the small crop this year, shipments 
may equal or perhaps exceed the 106,- 
000,000 pounds exported during the 
whole of last year. Cuba and Peru con- 
tinue to be the best export markets for 
Ecuadoran rice. 


ECUADORAN CULTIVATION OF BASIc GRAINS 


The area planted to barley, corn, 
wheat, and rye constitutes 70.2 percent 
of the total land under cultivation of 
basic foods in the sierra region of Ecua- 
dor. The accompanying table sets forth 
the area under cultivation at present 
and the average annual production, to- 
gether with the percentage each of these 
grains bears in relation to total cultiva- 
tion of basic foods in this region: 


Cultivation of Grain in Sierra Region, 
Ecuador 





Percentage | Average 

: R in relation | number of 

Grain ‘iene ry to total quintals 

~~ jamount cul-| produced 

tivated annually 2 
Barley 82, 000 22.9 867, 530 
Corn 79, 800 | 22. 2 1, 197, 290 
Wheat 75, 000 | 20.9 540, 730 
Rye_. 15, 000 4.2 107, 500 





! 1 hectare= 2.471 acres. 
21 quintal= 101.2 pounds. 
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| Brazil’s Mate Production Declining 


supply. 


at 70,000 tops. 








Production of mate in Brazil has decreased in the past few years, and 
for the first time in many years it appears that demand now exceeds 


Production of mate before the war averaged around 90,000 tons a year. 
In 1942 production fell to about 80,000 tons, and output in 1943 is estimated 


Prospects for a heavy crop in 1944 are not encouraging, according to the 
president of the Mate Institute, because many laborers are abandoning the 
gathering of mate for more lucrative work. 

This official says that an increase in domestic consumption in recent years 
has been brought about by organized publicity. In 1938, when the Institute 
was created after disastrous years of oversupply, it adopted as its main goal 
the increase of consumption in both domestic and foreign markets. The 
United States was considered the best undeveloped market, and hence the 
Institute has carried on a campaign to increase the use of mate in this 
country. Argentina, which formerly was Brazil’s best customer for mate, 
has developed its own plantations in recent years and, as a result, purchases 
of Brazilian mate have been reduced. 

Prior to 1938 the Institute controlled the production of mate by quotas, 
but since that year the 20,000 workers have been organized into cooperatives. 
The quotas were virtually suspended this year in most of the areas, and 
| there also has been an increase in price paid the growers. 

In 1942 exports of crude mate from Brazil amounted to 28,226,855 kilo- 
grams (kilogram=2.2046 pounds) compared with 20,502,504 kilograms in 
1943. Exports of prepared mate in 1942 totaled 27,049,381 kilograms, and 
in 1943 increased slightly to 27,636,671 kilograms. 

















RECORD QUANTITY OF WHEAT HANDLED, 
NEW ZEALAND 


A new record turn-over for both wheat 
and flour was reported by the Wheat and 
Flour Controller of New Zealand for the 
year ended March 31, 1944. The quan- 
tity of wheat handled was 10,224,610 
bushels, 214,496 bushels more than dur- 
ing the preceding year. A contributing 
factor was the increase in price to 
growers. 


URUGUAYAN RICE CROP 


The 1944 Uruguayan rice crop is esti- 
mated at 832,000 bushels in the second 
official estimate of the Statistical Office 
of the Direccién de Agronomia. While 
this is a reduction from an earlier esti- 
mate, it is an increase over last year’s 
production of 759,000 bushels. In a third 
official acreage estimate the area sown 
was placed at 13,000 acres, with an indi- 
cated yield of 64 bushels per acre com- 
pared with 54 bushels in 1943. Dry, cold 
weather and lack of sufficient pumping 
facilities for irrigation were given as the 
reasons for the downward revision of the 
estimates. 


ACREAGE PLANTED IN GRAINS (SCOTLAND), 
Do 


The food-production program in Scot- 
land for 1944-45 calls for every effort to 
prevent any reduction in the production 
of wheat; to provide suitable land, not 
deficient in lime, for production of bar- 
ley; and to increase the acreage devoted 
to oats. These recommendations were 
made to carry out Scotland’s responsi- 
bilities assumed in accepting the deci- 
sions of the Hot Springs Conference, 
namely, maximum agricultural produc- 
tion for some time to come, particularly 
in regard to crops for direct human con- 
sumption over the immediate short-term 
period so as to help alleviate the pros- 


pective world shortages, especially of - 


bread grains. 


The following official figures on Scot- 
land’s grain acreage for 1944 (based on 
June 3 returns), as compared with the 
area planted in grains in 1939 and 1943, 
were published in the British press: 


[In acres} 





Grain 1939 1943 1944 


Wheat 80, O71 170, 623 1460, 000 
Barley 99, 597 213, 619 241, 000 
Oats 1, 010, 895 1, 016, 000 
Rye 1, 130 11,049 &, 200 
Mixed corn 1, 567 6, 757 4, 900 





Meats and Products 


MeE\T EXPORTS FROM URUGUAY 


Exports of beef from Uruguay in 1943 
amounted to 140,423 short tons, an in- 
crease of about 62 percent above the 
86,535 tons exported in 1942, states the 
foreign press. 

Exports of mutton increased by 87 
percent in 1943 over 1942, totaling 13,476 
tons as against 7,172 tons. 


CANADIAN HoG SITUATION 


Canadian hog production appears to 
have passed its wartime peak. The 
number in the spring of 1944 totaled 
5,500,000, 11.3 percent lower than in 1943. 

Although marketings were reduced this 
fall, inspected slaughterings for the year 
ended December 1, 1944, probably will 
reach a record total of approximately 
8,700,000 head because of the extremely 
large volume of marketings in the first 
half of the year. The reduced market- 
ings during the summer and early fall 
resulted in sharply curtailed exports of 
bacon. To avert a cut in the British 
bacon ration, packers in September 
voluntarily reduced their sales to the 
domestic trade. Shipments against the 
bacon contract by October had already 
passed the 500,000,000-pound minimum 
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for 1944. Difficulty may be experienceg 
in maintaining exports in 1945. 

Stocks of pork in storage declined from 
105,000,000 pounds on April 1, 1944, to 
76,000,000 pounds on July 1 and 35,000,009 
pounds on October 1. 

Hog prices were steady in October, 
The barley-hog ratio had not changeq 
since spring and no significant change 
was likely in view of the stabilized price 
structures for both hogs and grains, 


Spices and Related Products 


INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


The Indian pepper crop for the 1944-4, 
season is estimated at 15,600 long tons, 
of which the Tellicherry crop is expected 
to amount to 6,600 tons and the Alleppey 
crop to 9,000 tons. When compared with 
the 1943-44 season, the Tellicherry crop 
decreased 20 percent while the Alleppey 
crop remained the same. 

The Indian pepper market opened on 
July 1, 1944, at 56 rupees ($16.80) per 
hundredweight of 112 pounds, f. o. b. 
Cochin, and continued to be firm during 
July. However, owing to lack of trade 
interest and the British Food Ministry's 
not effecting any purchases, prices took 
a downward trend which continued to 
the end of the third quarter of 1944. 

Expors of pepper from India during 
the quarter ended September 30, 1944, 
comprised 200 long tons to the United 
Kingdom, 250 tons to Australia, and 50 
tons to New Zealand. 

Stocks of pepper on the coast and in 
the interior of the Tellicherry and Allep- 
pey areas were estimated at 6,250 and 
6,000 tons, respectively. 


OUTPUT OF VANILLA BEANS, MADAGASCAR 


The vanilla-bean crop in Madagascar 
in 1944 will probably amount to only ap- 
proximately 338 metric tons, about 40 
percent below the 562 metric tons pro- 
duced in 1943. 


Vegetables and Products 


CANADIAN SEED-POTATO PRODUCTION 


Canada normally produces from 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 bushels of certified seed 
potatoes, of which about 1,500,000 
bushels are exported to the United 
States, Cuba, and South American coun- 
tries. In 1943, as in 1942, Canada pro- 
duced only approximately 3,500,000 
bushels. 

Canadian exports of certified seed 
potatoes to the United States during the 
1940-41 season beginning August 1 
totaled 757,000 bushels and in the 1941- 
42, 1942-43, and 1943-44 seasons exports 
amounted to 590,000, 1,108,000, and 
1,101,000 bushels, respectively. 

In 1944 there were only 5,008 certified 
potato seed growers in Canada with an 
area of 31,633 acres entered for inspec- 
tion and certification. However, 904 
percent of the acreage passed final certi- 
fication inspection compared with 548 
percent last year and from 60 to 70 per- 
cent ordinarily. Accordingly, the pro- 
duction of certified seed will probably be 
about as much as in the years preceding 
1942, or approximately 6 percent of total 
potato production in Canada. 
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The following table shows the number 
of growers, acreage entered for inspec- 
tion, acreage certified, and production 
certified seed estimates for the years 
1938-44: 








| 
|Production 


Year hg Acreage Acreage certified- 
ear srowers Chtered certified seed 

weds 4 estimates 
1,000 bushels 
1938 7,356 | 38,825 | 27,817 4, 766 
1939 6,906 40,286 31, 545 4 674 
1940 7,700 48,111 34,004 5, 451 
1941 6,184 37,68 24, 405 4,155 
1942 5,201 | 29,981 | 18, 875 3, 470 
1943 5, 232 | 34,947 | 19, 148 3, 581 


1944 5,008 31,633 | 28,601 | 4, 000-5, 000 





The Provinces of Prince Edward Is- 
land and New Brunswick account for 
most of the certified-seed-potato pro- 
duction. Prince Edward Island spe- 
cializes in the varieties Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain; New Brunswick in 
Katahdin and Green Mountain; and 
British Columbia and Alberta in Netted 
Gem. 

The Katahdin variety has risen rapidly 
in importance during the past 6 years. 
In 1938 only 1,355 acres planted to this 
variety were certified, while in 1944 
7,168 acres were certified. 


Furs 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Canadian imports of furs (chiefly 
raw) during September were valued at 
$784,000, Canadian currency, as com- 
pared with $620,000 in September 1943, 
according to a Dominion publication. 
The cumulative totals for the first 9 
months of 1944 and 1943, respectively, 
were $7,023,000 and $5,959,000. 


Glass 


and Products 


GLASS PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


Production of the one glass-manufac- 
turing plant in Bolivia in 1943 was valued 
at 20,947,955 bolivianos. The capital in- 
vestment of the company was 1,174,905 
bolivianos, or 0.142 percent of the total 
investment in Bolivian manufacturing 
industries in 1943. 


Use or GLASS IN DURABLE PRODUCTS, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


The use of glass “ribbons” in light, 
durable products has been advanta- 
geously demonstrated in Soviet Russia, 
says the press, which claims that the ma- 
terial has been found to be comparable 
to steel. 

Experiments with the glass “ribbons” 
and veneers have been conducted at pilot 
plants set up by the Institute of Crystal- 
lography. Following tests for strain, 
fracture, and other qualities, the mate- 
rial is sent to industrial plants where it is 
tested for its adaptability in the finished 
products, chief of which is reinforced 
concrete. 

Anew machine produces glass “ribbon” 
80 centimeters wide and any desired 
length. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Manufactured and unmanufactured 
leather imported into Canada during 
September was valued at $432,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), states the Dominion 
press, as compared with imports, valued 
at $393,000, in September 1943. Total 
jmports for the first 9 months of 1944 
and 1943 were valued at $4,004000 and 
$5,010,000, respectively. 

September imports of raw hides into 
Canada were valued at $374,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), as compared with $256,- 


_ 000 in September 1943, according to a 


Dominion publication. This brings the 
total for the first 9 months of 1944 to 
$3,410,000. Imports during correspond- 
ing months of 1943 were valued at $5,- 
240,000. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXporRTS, URUGUAY 


September production of hides and 
skins in Uruguay totaled 223,456 pieces, 
distributed as follows: Cattle hides, 
28,637; calfskins, 1,814; sheepskins and 
lambskins, 193,005. 

Exports during the month included 
2,128,753 kilograms of salted steer hides, 
223,589 kilograms of salted cow hides, 
24,654 kilograms of salted light-steer 
hides, 73,604 kilograms of salted bull 
hides, 14,365 kilograms of salted heifer 
hides, 36,821 kilograms of salted cattle 
hides, 177,995 kilograms of dry cattle 
hides, 138,757 kilograms of dry, sheep- 
skins, and 40 kilograms of pickled sheep- 
skins, 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS 


Fairly substantial quantities of skins 
of certain varieties of wild animals which 
abound in the jungle regions of Peru 
were exported during the 5-year period 
1939-43. There is apparently no way of 
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determining the exact annual supply of 
these various skins, but domestic con- 
sumption is very limited. Prominent 
among exports were Huangana or black 
peccary, Sajino or gray peccary, and 
deerskins, exports of which averaged 
70,000, 60,000, and 35,000 gross kilograms 
per year, respectively. 

Other skins such as seal, beaver, ron- 
soco (another species of wild pig) , moun- 
tain cat, jaguar, otter, shark, and alli- 
gator have been exported in relatively 
small quantities but cannot be considered 
commercially important. 

The United States has been the prin- 
cipal destination. 


QUEBRACHO-EXTRACT IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of quebracho extract into 
Uruguay for the calendar year 1943, to- 
taling 3,664 short tons, were more than 
40 percent greater than the average im- 
ports for the 2 pre-war years of 1938 and 
1939, and about 38 percent greater than 
1942 imports, which amounted to 2,662 
short tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION FROGRAM, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


A project submitted to the Administra- 
tive Council of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, calls for the use of funds drawn 
from the Coffee Superintendence Service 
(the former Coffee Institute) for refor- 
estation work, the local press reports. 
Agriculturists who undertake to reforest 
their land would be advanced loans from 
a sum of 50,000,000 cruzeiros to be set 
aside for this purpose. The State gov- 
ernment would be responsible for 
eventual repayment of this sum to the 
Coffee Superintendence Service. 

Steady depletion of timber reserves of 
the State constitutes a serious problem, 
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recovered. 


wood for use of the general public. 








Barbados’ New Fuel From Bagassee and Molasses 


A fuel called “Charmol,’ made from megass (bagasse) and molasses, is 
being used successfully in Barbardos, British West Indies, according to a 
statement by the Barbados Department of Agriculture. The process used 
involves charring megass and soaking it in molasses. The fuel is said to 
have 20 percent more calorific value than wood. It can be produced at low 
cost, particularly if the residual ash, which contains 22 percent potash, is 


Late in 1942, in view of the fuel situation in the islands, authorities began 
to consider possibilities of utilization of surplus molasses for fuel. Labora- | 
tory experiments finally led to construction of pilot-sized plants for the 
purpose of devising a method for continuous production of megass char 
to be used as an absorbent for the molasses. Trial runs late in 1943 indi- 
cated that commercial production was feasible. 

In February 1944, the Department of Science brought this fuel to the 
attention of the public because there was then a shortage of wood. Bakeries 
found the fuel suitable and quickly adopted its use, thus releasing more 
Before the first of October 1944, some 
400 tons of Charmol had been used, chiefly by bakeries in Bridgetown. 

The fuel burns with less smoke than wood. During burning, portions may 
be removed, quenched with water, and subsequently used as charcoal. 

Cost of production, including delivery in Bridgetown, is about $10 a ton, 
which can be reduced by $3 if the ash is collected and sold for its potash value. 














itis said. Shortages of timber, combined 
with transportation difficulties, have 
caused the price of firewood in the region 
to advance from 3/10 cruzeiro per cubic 
meter to 60 cruzeiros. 


RARE WOODS IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Some of British Guiana’s valuable 
trees, such as purpleheart, black itiki- 
bureballi, letterwood, wamara, and daka- 
liballi (the satinwood of French Guiana) 
are not plentiful, and the exploitation 
of any one of them would not ordinarily 
be feasible commercially. However, if 
these rare trees are extracted in con- 
junction with more numerous species 
such as greenheart, mora, and wallaba, 
the operation can be made profitable. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


British Columbia’s sawlog scale in Sep- 
tember amounted to 250,748 883 board 
feet, an increase of 4,652,142 feet over 
the preceding month, but a decrease of 
33,805,043 feet from September 1943. 
However, the total scale of 2,125,601,148 
feet for the first 9 months of 1944 repre- 
sented an increase of 140,796,027 feet 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1943. 

The cut of poles and piling increased 
in September above the preceding month, 
but dropped considerably during the 9 
months January to September from the 
comparable period in 1943. Cordwood 
showed a substantial increase over the 
1943 figures, both for September and for 
the first 9 months of the year. 

The September cut of railroad ties in- 
creased 156 percent above the corres- 
ponding month in 1943, while the total 
for January to September 1944 was more 
than 60 percent greater compared with 
the corresponding period in 1943. 

British Columbia’s lumber production 
is expected to continue at peak levels for 
at least 5 years after the war, says a 
Canadian lumber journal. A survey of 
the lumber needs of war-damaged coun- 
tries indicates a large demand that may 
be difficult to meet at first, it is stated. 


TIMBER PLANTATIONS PRESENT PROBLEM 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s large plantations of 
timber, principally Pinus radiata, present 
a problem to sawmillers, says the foreign 
press. Planted before 1926, they cover 
an estimated area of more than 100,000 
acres and have reached the stage where 
milling is necessary to avoid deteriora- 
tion. 

Logs are expected to be of small dimen- 
sions because of errors in planting and 
lack of thinning, trade sources report. 
The conversion of this timber involves 
the use of equipment and techniques not 
employed at present in New Zealand, and 
advice is being sought from sawmillers 
and manufacturers in the United States 
and Canada. 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Before the war about 50 percent of the 
trees felled in Switzerland were used for 
fuel and 50 percent in industry, but since 
1840 it has been necessary to use 70 per- 
cent for fuel. Annual consumption of 
domestically produced firewood formerly 
averaged 2,700,000 cubic meters, but in 
1943 had reached 4,000000 meters, of 
which 3,500,000 meters came from forests 
and 500,000 meters from sawmill waste 
and from orchards and parks. Fuel ra- 
tions have been cut so drastically that 
heating is possible only about 5 months 
of the year and then in only a small 
amount. 

Besides increased quantities of wood 
for fuel, larger amounts also have been 
taken from the forests to supply ply- 
wood manufacturers, who formerly im- 
ported 90 percent of the wood and now 
import only 10 percent. Considerable 
amounts of lumber also have been used 
for air-raid shelters, barracks, and 
emergency housing. 

Forestry experts have stated that the 
present rate of deforestation cannot 
continue without endangering the coun- 
try’s reserves of firewood, as well as valu- 
able timber. Switzerland’s forests con- 
sist of 75 percent conifers and 25 per- 
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cent hardwoods, including beech, ash,: 
alder, poplar, and oak. Woodland areas 
amount to 1,025,540 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.47 acres) , according to the latest avail. 
able statistics. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of drugs and medi- 
cines in September 1944 were valued at 
$553,000 (Canadian currency), a slight 
decline from the value of imports of these 
products in the corresponding month of 
1943 ($570,000), states the Canadian 
press. The value of drug and medicinal 
imports in the first 9 months of 1944 
was $5,506,000 compared with $5,510,000 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


NEw MINERAL DISCOVERED IN BRAZIL 


A new mineral, called Brazilianite, has 
been discovered in Brazil. It nas been 
found in or associated with pegmatite 
dikes west of Arassuahy and in other 
parts of the State of Minas Geraes. 

The conclusion that this was a new 
mineral was reached after a large crystal 
of the mineral had been brought to the 
United States where it was submitted 
to various tests, X-rays, and chemical 
analyses. 

Brazilianite is described aS mono- 
clinic, Na.O 3Al.O, 2P.0; 4H.O, hardness 
of 5 to 6, specific gravity 3.5, vitreous 
luster, yellow to dark green in color. A 
specimen is exhibited in the museum of 
the Departamento Nacional de Pro- 
duccao Mineral in Rio de Janeiro. 


BELGIAN CONGO DONATES RADIUM TO 
U.S. BR. 


A gift of 3 grams of radium from the 
Belgian Congo to the Soviet Union was 
reported by the Soviet press on Septem- 
ber 27, 1944. The radium is to be used 
in military hospitals. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


NEW SOUND-EQUIPPED MOTION-PICTURE 
UnIT, U.S. 5S. R. 


A new model motion-picture mobile 
unit equipped for sound is being pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union, and 3,000 will 
be delivered to the village cinema net- 
work by the end of the current year, 
according to the Soviet press. Improve- 
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ments in sound and light capacity are 
among the features of this new model. 

At the Moscow cinema plant a side- 
film sound apparatus has been designed 
to operate by hand on a storage battery. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


SUNFLOWER PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


In 1943--44 Argentina’s production of 
sunflower oil amounted to 1,072,000 tons, 
placing that country second to Russia 
as a producer, states the foreign press. 
This output represents a great increase 
since 1939, when the area grown to sun- 
flowers totaled 500,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres) with a production of 
375,000 tons of the oil in 1940. 


CHILEAN OILSEED-CAKE PRODUCTION 


Annual production of Chile’s oilseed 
cake is estimated at 76,000 metric tons, 
of which 73,000 tons are used as feed- 
stuff for livestock, 2,600 tons as fuel, and 
400 tons for fertilizers. Oilseed cake 
made of olive pits and other waste prod- 
ucts has been very useful as fuel, but it 
does not have a very high food content. 
A number of factories have recently uti- 
lized their oilseed cake for fuel, since 
it is less expensive than the regular heat- 
ing products. 

Exports of Chilean oilseed cake have 
declined since the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, when the principal northern 
European markets were cut off. In 1942 
exports were prohibited entirely because 
this commodity is considered necessary 
to the livestock industry, and production 
of oilseed cake and meal does not meet 
full domestic requirements. 


‘COTTONSEED PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


The 1943-44 yield of Egyptian cotton- 
seed is estimated at 318,530 tons, says 
the foreign press. Approximately 14 
percent is retained for seed and the 
remainder is crushed to produce about 
49300 tons of cottonseed oil. In the 
past two seasons the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has greatly reduced the acres sown 
to cotton in favor of other urgently 
needed crops. Thus, this season’s yield 
has been léss than half of the pre-war 
average, with little for export. 


INDIAN OILSEED-CROP FORECASTS 


The final estimate of the principal 
area in India under cultivation in rape 
and mustard during 1943-44 has been 
set at 5,484,000 acres, a decline of 7 per- 
cent compared with the total of 5,901 000 
acres for 1942-43. In both years pro- 
duction was concentrated in the Punjab, 
Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Sind, and the 
United Provinces. The yield in 1943-44 
is estimated at 955,300 long tons, repre- 
senting a 10-percent drop from the 
1942-43 crop of 1,071,000 long tons. 

In addition to the above area, rape and 
mustard are grown in certain other dis- 
tricts. It is reported, however, that the 
average area under cultivation in these 
districts during the 5 crop years ended 
1942-43 was 289,000 acres, while the yield 
was estimated at 50,000 long tons. 

The final estimate of the principal area 
under linseed for 1943-44 is 3,518,000 
acres, or an increase of 3 percent com- 
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pared with 3,406,000 acres for 1942-43, 
while the yield is estimated at 395,000 
long tons as against 410,000 long tons 
for the preceding year, or a decrease of 
4 percent. 

In addition to the areas for which fig- 
ures are given above, linseed is also 
grown in certain other districts. The 
average area so grown for the 5 years 
ended 1942-43 amounts to 258,000 acres, 
with an estimated yield of 29,000 long 
tons. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT AND PULP AND PAPER 
INTERESTS FORM JOINT BOARD 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation and the Newsprint Association of 
Canada have formed a Joint Executive 
Board to represent them in matters of 
national or industry-wide interest. 
Members will be drawn equally from the 
two associations and wil] be elected for 
a term of 1 year. The Board also will 
undertake to represent the entire forest 
industry before the Government, to 
watch economic trends and their likely 
influence on the industry, and to plan 
for the long-range future of the industry 
and its place in the national economy. 


Imports INTO URUGUAY 


Imports of paper and products into 
Uruguay in 1943 declined about 6 per- 
cent from the 1942 level. Newsprint was 
the only item which registered .an in- 
crease over the preceding year, imports 
in 1943 being about 20 percent more 
than in 1942. Statistics for various clas- 
sifications in 1943 were as follows, with 
1942 figures in parenthesis: Newsprint, 
10,107 short tons (8,378); printing 
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paper, 1,422 short tons (3,550); wallpa- 
per, 84,571 pounds (161,114); and card- 
board, 418 short tons (719). 

Wood-pulp imports also decreased in 
1943, amounting to 3,211 short tons as 
compared with 4,391 tons in 1942. 


NEWSPRINT EXPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Exports of newsprint from Newfound- 
land during the 4-month period July 1 
to September 30, 1944, were almost 20 
percent greater than exports in cor- 
responding months of 1943, totaling 37,- 
403 short tons in 1944 as compared with 
31,233 tons in 1943. 


WALLBOARD PRODUCTION To BE INCREASED, 
SWEDEN 


The wallboard mill at Clemensnas, 
Sweden, will increase its production of 
hard boards by 50 percent in anticipa- 
tion of post-war demands, according to 
the foreign press. 


PRODUCTS NEEDED FOR HOUSE REPAIRS, 
Wi ah 


The Minister of Reconstruction of the 
United Kingdom has estimated that some 
200,000,000 square feet of ceiling board 
and waliboard will be needed to repair 
bomb-damaged houses in London, states 
a British publication. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Total petroleum production in the 
Argentine Republic for 1943 is estimated 
at slightly more than 4,000,000 cubic 
meters, thus continuing the upward 
trend which has been consistent since 
1938. Output of the State Oil Fields De- 
partment (Y. P. F.) amounted to 2,632,- 
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901 cubic meters, compared with 2,445,586 
cubic meters in 1942. Production figures 
from private companies are not avail- 
able, but it is believed they would indicate 
that 1942 levels were maintained if not 
exceeded. 

The State Oil Fields Department in- 
creased its production despite a shortage 
of machinery. During 1943, 97 new wells 
were completed in the various oil fields; 
46 exploratory drillings were made, and 
13 more were in progress at the end of 
the year. 

Observers believe that production for 
1944 and 1945 probably will show a de- 
cline unless equipment can be obtained. 


AcuTE GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has been unable to import 
any gasoline since August 1944, accord- 
ing to late October dispatches from 
Zurich. Theoretically, the country, 
through its trade agreement with Ger- 
many, was to be allowed to receive ship- 
ments from the Reich and German-con- 
trolled countries, but, in practice, this 
agreement has proved almost worthless. 
Early in 1944 it became impossible to im- 
port gasoline from Rumania, so Switzer- 
land turned to Hungary for its needs. 
With the shutting off of supplies from 
the latter source, the country is in a very 
difficult liquid-fuel position. 


ActTiviTigEs, U.S. S. R. 


Two new oil fields are being opened up 
in the region of Samara Bend in the 
Zhigulev Mountains, Kuibyshev Oblast, 
Soviet Russia, according to delayed re- 
ports of the Soviet press. Deposits in 
the area, only recently discovered, are 
believed to be comparable to those of the 
Caucasus. 

Thousands of tons of petroleum were 
lost as a result of inefficient operation of 
power stations in the Emba oil fields, it 
is said. In view of this situation, a 
special trust was created for controlling 
more closely the operations of power 
stations connected with the petroleum 
industry, and greater efficiency is ex- 
pected to result. Only four of the 
Kazakhstan Oil Combine’s oil fields ful- 
filled their July plan for production. 
These were at Komsomolski, Makat, 
Koschagyl, and Dossor. Much time was 
lost at Kulsary because of the lack of 
adequate equipment and delay in effect- 
ing repairs. 

The Ordzhonikidze Petroleum Trust at 
Baku fulfilled ahead of time its January- 
to-June plan for oil and gasoline, and 
exceeded by several thousand tons its 
production quota of high-octane gaso- 
line. The Azerbaidzhan petroleum in- 
dustry completed 60 percent of its June 
plan for prospect drilling. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, VENEZUELA 


Daily production of petroleum in Vene- 
zuela at the end of September was 821,- 
000 barrels, and average daily output for 
the entire September quarter was more 
than 800,000 barrels. Activities in all 
phases of the industry are approaching 
boom proportions, and indications are 
that during the first quarter of 1945, av- 
erage daily production will be around 
950,000 barrels, or not far below the goal 
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Concerning Rat Tails and 
Nazis 


German exporters who have 
been placing considerable -quan- 
tities of tanned and dyed rat tails 
on the Balkan markets—where 
they are used as. wrist-watch 
straps—are now trying to interest 
the Swiss leather trade in some of 
the same. The reception has been 
anything but warm, Swiss im- 
porters remaining firm in their 
rejection of all offers. 

It may be of interest to note 
that ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
published a short item in May of 
this year on the use of tanned 
ratskins in Hungary for women’s 
and children’s shoes, fancy hand- 
bags, and belts. 

Strange as it may seem, tests 
have been made and it is claimed 
that the finish of the ratskin after 
tanning is similar to that of 
ordinary kidskin. 























of 1,000,000 barrels announced by indus- 
try officials last spring. 

Average daily production was 570,000 
barrels during the first quarter of the 
current year and 668,000 during the sec- 
ond. This improvement was attributed 
to increased drilling activities and 
greater availability of tankers. Future 
increase is predicated on utilization of 
additional drilling and pumping equip- 
ment scheduled for delivery soon and 
completion of a new 16-inch pipe line 
now under construction between Juse- 
pin-Mulata field and Puerto de la Cruz. 

The conversion of old concessions 
under the 1943 petroleum law was com- 
pleted by June 30, with the issuance of 
new titles aggregating 5,711,728 hectares. 
There has been considerable activity in 
connection with new concessions, appli- 
cations for which were initiated in May 
and have since been filed regularly. By 
September 30, applications for explora- 
tion concessions covered 2,730,000 hec- 
tares, of which 1,682,446 hectares have 
been accepted through publication. Gov- 
ernment invitations on bids for ex- 
ploitation concessions as of the same date 
totaled 853,148 hectares. In addition, 
direct applications for exploitation con- 
cessions not covered by invitations 
amounted to 105,209 hectares, on which 
government action has not yet been 
taken. 

The oil industry as a whole is enjoy- 
ing excellent business. In addition to 
the activities already mentioned, roads 
are being built, storage tanks and work- 
ers’ quarters are under construction, and 
exploration parties are busy. 


Rubber and 
Products 


NEW CHILEAN TIRE FACTORY 


Chile’s new tire factory, the Industria 
Nacional de Neumaticos S. A., went into 
operation on September 7, 1944. The 
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capital stock of INSA amounts to about 
32,000,000 pesos ($1,320,000) divided into 
320,000 shares. Of these shares, 200,000 
are held by Fomento Corporation, 40,000 
by a United States company, and the re- 
maining 80,000 by private individuals. 

The factory, located about 6 miles 
south of Santiago, will eventually employ 
about 180 persons. 

During September, operation was 
largely on an experimental basis, but 
output is expected to increase to capacity 
limits within 6 months. For the pres- 
ent, truck and bus tires will be given 
preference, and only a limited number 
of passenger-car tires will be manufac- 
tured. Present stocks of raw materials 
are adequate to permit the production 
of Chile’s minimum essential tire re- 
quirements during the first quarter of 
1945 in a limited number of sizes. Tires 
and tubes produced will be distributed 
through regular trade channels, and, un- 
til existing regulations are lifted, the 
Chilean Government will ration the tires 
in the same manner as imported tires 
have been rationed in the past. 


ECUADORAN RUBBER COLLECTIONS 


Ecuadoran rubber collections and ex- 
ports during the September quarter im- 
proved as compared with collections and 
exports during the first two quarters of 
the year. It is expected that this im- 
provement will continue through the re- 
maining months of the present year. 

According to provisions of an Execu- 
tive decree, 1,000,000 sucres will be in- 
vested in public works which will aid in 
the extraction of rubber in Esmeraldas 
Province. 


Shipbuilding 


TANKER CONSTRUCTION, SPAIN 


The Campeon, Spain’s newest tanker, 
and the largest vessel ever built in Va- 
lencia, was launched on October 8, 1944. 
This is a sister ship of the Calvo Sotelo, 
built in Bilbao, and of the Campante, 
launched recently in Cadiz. The esti- 
mated cost of the vessel is 26,000,000 
pesetas. 

This vessel has an over-all length of 
460 feet; a deadweight tonnage of 10,925 
metric tons, and a mean speed of 12% 
knots. The draft is 27 feet 2 inches; 
length between perpendiculars is 460 
feet; depth molded to upper deck is 34 
feet, 3 inches; and the breadth molded 
is 62 feet. 

Although the keel of the Campeon was 
laid in May 1936, construction was in- 
terrupted by the Spanish civil war and 
work did not continue until December 
1942. Three additional] tankers are now 


NEW METHODS USED IN BARGE CONSTRUC- 
TION, U. S.S. R. 


under construction at Valencia, Bilbao, 
and Cadiz. 

The shipyards of the Commissariat for 
the River Fleet in the Soviet Union have 
reduced considerably the time required 
for turning out each vessel through the 
adoption of conveyor-belt methods in the 
production and assembly of wooden 
barges, states the Soviet press. 
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At the Zhelyabov shipyard, where 
formerly a large 1,000-ton barge took 
30 days to build, it was reported in Sep- 
tember that the two most recently as- 
sembled boats had been released in 8 
days. At the Syas yard, it now takes 
only 9 days to assemble a 500-ton wooden 
parge. With the schedule of production 
calling for an output of ten 600-ton 
barges monthly in the immediate future, 
this is an important saving. 


REPORT BY CANADIAN SHIPPING BOARD 


Between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 dead- 
weight tons of merchant shipping have 
been built in Canadian shipyards since 
the beginning of the war, according to a 
report made by the Canadian Shipping 
Board, states the foreign press. 

The Board states that 2,500,000 tons 
remain under Canadian ownership. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PLANS FOR FIRST TEXTILE-WEAVING MILL, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Plans are progressing rapidly for the 
establishment of the first textile-weaving 
mill in Southern Rhodesia. 

Results obtained in the small pilot 
plant established recently were so prom- 
ising that a company has been formed 
for the manufacture of cloth on a larger 
scale. A site has been acquired at Ga- 
tooma, adjacent to the government spin- 
ning mills which will furnish the yarn. 
The plant reportedly will house 200 mod- 
ern looms to produce fabrics ranging in 
width from 36 to 66 inches. 


Cotton and Products 


YARN PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


In 1944, Argentina had 30 cotton spin- 
ning mills, with approximately 409,668 
spindles installed and an estimated out- 
put of 61,000,000 kilograms of carded and 
combed cotton yarn. In the preceding 
year 27 spinning mills with 390,100 
spindles produced 55,400,129 kilograms 
of yarn, compared with 26 mills with 
387,664 spindles and an output of 49,722.,- 
333 kilograms of yarn in 1942. 

Looms installed in weaving mills were 
estimated at 10,000 during 1944, 8,200 
in 1943, and 7,189 in 1942. 


COTTON SITUATION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


From March 1 to September 30, 403,450 
metric tons of Sao Paulo cotton were 
classified by the Bolsa de Mercadorias of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

All Parana cotton is classified in the 
Sao Paulo Cotton Exchange, and during 
the period May 1 through September 30, 
more than 5,222 tons were classified. 

Labor shortages and a serious drought 
may reduce the area planted to cotton in 
Sao Paulo for the 1945 crop, which ordi- 
narily would have been planted in Oc- 
tober 1944. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has restricted the distribution of 
Seed to 900,000 bags of 66 pounds, as com- 
pared with 887,293 bags last year. If 
this is rigidly adhered to, growers will 
not be able to obtain any additional seed 
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for replanting. Very little of the 1943 
seed distribution was needed for re- 
planting. 


COTTON-TEXTILE MILL TO BE ESTABLISHED 
IN HAITI 


A contract was drawn up recently be- 
tween the Haitian Government and some 
private individuals, arranging for the 
establishment of Haiti’s first cotton-tex- 
tile mill. The domestic cotton crop will 
be at the disposal of the plant, and pro- 
posed output is 3,000,000 yards of sheet- 
ings and denims per year. These items 
normally were purchased from _ the 
United States. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1944, Peru 
imported cotton fabrics valued at 3,546,- 
000 soles, cotton yarn valued at 2,454,000 
soles, and cotton goods valued at 2,268,000 
soles. In the corresponding months of 
1943, imports of these items were valued 
at 8,112,000, 4,289,000, and 4,002,000 soles, 
respectively, and in 1942 at 3,827,000, 
2,951,000, and 1,578,000 soles. 


PERU’s 1944 COTTON PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Estimates of Peru’s 1944 cotton crop 
remain unchanged at 1,350,000 quintals. 
Both quality and yields are reported to 
be superior to those of last year. 

Sales of 1944 cotton for the first 8 
months of 1944 total 802,176 quintals, 
Tanguis accounting for 771,643 quintals 
and Pima for 21,340. During the corre- 
sponding period of 1943, sales aggre- 
gated 614,436 quintals. 

A marked recession in export sales 
was noted in September. Domestic con- 
sumption likewise was reduced, because 
of curtailed operations by textile mills. 
The August average price for Tanguis 
cotton was reported at 107.55 soles per 
quintal, compared with 113.49 soles in 
July and 117.36 soles recorded for August 
1943. 

As of September 28, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports amounted to 1,510,388 
quintals. 
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During August 2,310.7 metric tons of 
cotton were exported, compared with 
5,272.5 tons shipped in the corresponding 
month of 1943, according to a Peruvian 
publication. This makes a total of 17,- 
515 tons exported in the first 8 months 
of this year, against 22,924 tons in the 
corresponding months of 1943. Details 
are given in the table. 


Cotton Exports From Peru 





| } | 

| January- | January- 

——- | August | August 
| 1944 | 1943 


| 
Country of destination | 





| | | 
| Metric Metric | Metric 
} 





tons tons | tons 

Argentina 5 ios 430.6 | 759. 6 
Bolivia__- 91. 2 | 477.9 | 803. 8 
Brazil_-__- LoD eee 6 “ 5.2 
Canada | 26.3 ae 
Colombia | 51.3 | 942.9 | 1, 024. 8 
Costa Rica ty 3 Ree allt 
Cuba... 537.4 | 1,357.6 1,782.0 
Chile 25.1) 4,262.6] 4,371.4 
Ecuador 46.5 | 576.5 | ; 
Spain , -| 1,015.2 Keema 
United States- “ 920.7 | 726.9 
Great Britain ; 1, 042.3 6, 244.7 12, 602. 1 
Guatemala -- ; 709 yt FE eee 
Mexico. __- } | 83.0 | 
Panama sy ea 76.8 ae Bh 54 
Sweden__--- Sees 99.6 | 505. 7 
Uruguay Rwitad ’ 101.7 | 143. 3 
Venezuela | 516.9 | 516.9 valli 

Total____- 2,310.7 | 17,515.0 | 22,924.0 





SITUATION IN COTTON INDUSTRY, U. K. 


In September the president of the 
British Board of Trade made a statement 
concerning the cotton industry, which 
included suggestions for post-war plan- 
ning. He urged that the industry im- 
mediately take steps to effect amalgama- 
tion of spinning mills, to obtain efficient 
and financially strong units; to under- 
take the necessary reequipment in regard 
to machinery and buildings; to overhaul 
the merchandising organization to en- 
able producers to achieve the economies 
of continuous runs and bulk production; 
to simplify the wage structure; and to 
extend double-shift operations to justify 
fully the installation of modern ma- 
chinery. 

Despite continuation of the 52-hour 
work week through September and Octo- 
ber, spinning mills were unable to satisfy 
the demand. Because of labor short- 
ages, operations were reported to be 
about 60 percent of capacity. 

During September, orders for cotton 
piece goods were few because producers 
were already heavily committed and 
could not promise deliveries until many 
months in the future. 

Export business was low in September 
because export quotas for the third 
quarter had been exhausted. French 
North Africa was included as a market 
in the fourth quarter export allocations, 
which differed very little from the pre- 
ceding quotas. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of raw cotton into Uruguay 
reached the high total of 1,755 short tons 
in 1943, as compared with only 726 tons 
in 1942 and 228 in 1939 says a foreign 
publication. Cotton-yarn imports 
dropped to 1,659 short tons, from a total 
of 2,891 tons in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of cotton fabrics totaled 1,766 short 
tons in 1943, and 2,743 tons in 1942. 
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Synthetic Fibers 
PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of rayon yarn during 
the first 6 months of 1944, valued at 
2,614,000 soles, were somewhat higher 
than in the corresponding months of 
1943, when a value of 2,611,000 soles was 
reported. Rayon-yarn imports in the 
corresponding months of 1942 were val- 
ued at only 1,953,000 soles. 

The value of imports of silk and rayon 
goods in the first half of 1944 jumped 
to 2,158,000 soles, from only 826,000 soles 
in the corresponding pericd of 1943, and 
920,000 soles in 1942. 


Wool and Products 


Swiss Stocks Low 


Stocks of wool in Switzerland are dan- 
gerously low, according to an October re- 
port, and manufacturers fear that un- 
less some imports of raw wool are made 
in the near future they will be unable to 
maintain even their present ratio of 20 
percent wool to 80 percent rayon in the 
manufacture of woolen goods. The do- 
mestic clip, which is extremely small, is 
the only pure wool left in the country. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


United Kingdom wool-textile manu- 
facturers received an estimate early in 
September of the raw-material rations 
which they may expect during the period 
November 1944 to February 1945, as well 
as a statement showing the qualities of 
utility cloth and the yardages of each 
which they can produce, 

At the same time, the Wool Control 
authorized the transfer of stated per- 
centages of production from certain 
qualities of utility cloth not much in de- 
mand to other qualities for which the 
supply has been insufficient to meet the 
needs. 

The market for wool yarn, both for 
weaving and for hosiery, picked up dur- 
ing the latter part of September after 
notification of production programs had 
been received, and spinning mills were 
hard pressed to deliver the goods on 
time because of the shortage of labor in 
practically all mills. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported jute fabrics valued 
at $714,000 during September, bringing 
the total for the first 9 months of 1944 
to $9,095,000, the Dominion press states. 
In September 1943 jute-fabric imports 
had a value of $1,472,000, and the 9- 
month total was $6,440,000. 

Flax and hemp fabrics imported into 
the Dominion in September had a value 
of $76,000, making a total of $956,000 
since the beginning of the calendar year. 
The reported value in September 1943 
was $110,000, and for the first 9 months, 
$1,682,000. 


PERUVIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first 6 months of 1944, 682 metric 
tons of flax fiber and tow valued at 
4,179,000 scles, were exported from Peru. 
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Norte.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes toa 


dollar. 





—————_., 
Average rate Latest available quotation 





, , , ; Approxi- 
Country Init quoted Type of exchange a mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- ae | Bate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) monthly) lent in 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 4, 1944 
| Official B 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
| Bid 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market : 4. 06 4.0450) 4.03 2482 Do. 
Bolivia. Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Nov. 7, 1944 
| Curb... 49. 66 45. 42 50. 00 56. 50 . 0177 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official coe : 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
Free market__.- : 19. 64 19. 63 19. 565 | 19. 50 0513 Do. 
Special free market.__- 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 20. 00 0500 Do 
Chile. Peso Special. 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Oct. 7, 1044 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market _-- 31.75 32. 37 31. 69 31. 70 0315 Do. 
ae. 31. 13 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Colombia ...do Commercial bank. 1.75 1. 7! 1.75 1. 746 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 S698 Do. 
Curb... 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
CostaRica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5.6776; 5.70 1754 | Oct. 31, 1944 
Controlled __._- . 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba..... Peso * Free. 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Sept. 23, 1944 
Ecuador...) Sucre... Central Bank (official 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 13. 50 C741 | Nov. 19, 1944 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Sept. 30, 1944 
Mexico__._. Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Sept. 30, 1944 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Nov. 11, 1944 
Curb 5.16 5. 76 6. 20 1613 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso__| Official_- 333. 00 333. 00 
Guarani 4 | tae 3.10 3. 10 39 3236 Do. 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Salvador Colon : do... 2 50 2. 50 2. 50 2 50 . 4000 Nov. 15, 1944 
Uruguay._| Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Oct. 31,1944 
Free 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Nov. 20, 1944 
Free. . - 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Exports of flax fiber and tow in the cor- 
responding periods of 1943 and 1942 were 
1,657 tons (10,386,000 soles) and 3,120 
tons (10,829,000 soles), respectively. 

Imports of jute and hemp manufac- 
tures (not including burlap) were valued 
at 4,766,000 soles in the January-to-June 
period of 1944, 6,799,000 in correspond- 
ing months of 1943, and 11,350,000 soles 
in 1942. Imports, by value, of hemp and 
jute cloth (burlap) were 458,000 soles in 
the first two quarters of 1944, 1,747,000 
soles in the corresponding quarters of 
1943, and 1,089,000 soles in 1942. 


Wearing Apparel 


U. K. MANUFACTURERS MAy APPLY FOR 
ADDITIONAL ALLOTMENTS 


United Kingdom woolen-clothing 
manufacturers, who had placed firm or- 
ders for the whole of their buying alloca- 
tion, may now make application to the 
Wool Control for buying permits cover- 
ing small additional yardages of utility 
cloth. This is the first time the Wool 
Control has offered to consider such ap- 
plications since the scheme of releasing 
utility cloth-buying allocations was in- 
stituted. Manufacturers were issued, 


about the middle of September, their 
regular allotment of purchase certificates 
for the period January to April 1945. 





Future World Trade for 
Netherlands Indies 


Improvement in post-war trade rela- 
tions of the Netherlands Indies with 
other countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean—the United States, Australia, 
Canada, China, and the republics of 
South America and South Africa—was 
forecast by Dr. Hubertus J. Van Mook, 
Acting Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands Indies, in a press conference re- 
cently held in Melbourne, Australia. 

Dr. Van Mook said that even before the 
war the Indies had felt the need for fur- 
ther development of trade with these 
countries, and that consequently trade 
between the Netherlands Indies and Aus- 
tralia had been increasing’ sharply. 
However, the traditional open-door policy 
of the Indies must become subject to the 
interests of the native population “who 
might desire a larger development of 
their own resources,” Dr. Van Mook 
added. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 4, 1944) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 585—Current Export Bulletin No. 213, 
November 30, 1944 


I. ReviseD IMPORT RECOMMENDATION PROCE- 
DURE UNDER THE DECENTRALIZATION PLAN ° 


A. Effective December 1, 1944, Import Rec- 
ommendations ' will be prepared in triplicate 
instead of quintuplicate by the Country 
Agencies in the other American Republics 
operating under the Decentralization Plan. 

B. When the application for an Import 
Recommendation is approved, the Country 
Agency will validate or stamp the three copies 
of the Import Recommendation and dispose 
as follows: 

No. 1. Transmitted to importer, then to ex- 
porter in the United States. 

No. 2. Retained by Country Agency. 

No. 3. Sent to United States Embassy for 
its files. 

C. The procedure to be followed by the 
importer and exporter remains the same as 
outlined in Comprehensive Export Schedule 





1Preference Request Recommendations for 
Brazil; Export Recommendation for Mexico. 


U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 
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No. 15 except that Copy No. 1 will be used 
in place of Copy No. 4 as formerly required. 

D. Import Recommendations which are 
issued prior to December 1, 1944, will remain 
valid. Exporters receiving Copy No. 4 of 
such Import Recommendations may continue 
to submit them in accordance with the pro- 
cedure outlined in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 15. 


II. Vatican Crry REMOVED FROM SELECTED 
DESTINATIONS GROUP 


Effective November 15, 1944, Vatican City 
is removed from the Selected Destinations 
Group. Shipments destined to Vatican City, 
therefore, will no longer require blockade 
clearance. However, only relief shipments 
and gift shipments under G-—POST, as out- 
lined in Current Export Bulletin No. 207, 
dated November 7, 1944 (Announcement 578 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 
11), are permitted to Vatican City at the 
present time. 


III. CORRECTION IN SCHEDULE B CLASSIFICATION 
FOR COFFEE MILLS, POWER-DRIVEN, as SET 
FORTH IN CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN No. 195. 
(Announcement 565 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for October 7) 


Coffee mills, power-driven, were incorrectly 
classified under Schedule B number 7750.98 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 195, Subject 
V, page 4. The correct Schedule B classifica- 
tion is 7710.00. The commodity remains ex- 
portable under general license to Group K 
destinations. 


IV. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 





L 
ae General | General ; 
Commodity Commerce license license Effective date 


Schedule group, group, of change 
B Number wig or 
Aluminum and Aluminum Alloy Products 
Aluminum scrap 6301. 00 None kK Immediately. 
Brushes: 
Household brushes wae 9826. 10 
Scrub brushes, household | 9826.10 | None None 
Other household brushes, n. e. s — | 9826.10 | None kK Do. 
Paint brushes (include industrial paint brushes, artists’ paint 9825.01 | 
brushes, and camel-hair swordstriping pencils). 
Paint brushes, hog bristle (specifiy length of bristle) . —— 9825. 01 None None 
Other paint brushes, n. e. s 9825. 01 | None kK Do. 
Toilet brushes, other than toothbrushes 9824. 00 None kK Do. 
Other brushes, including rubber 9826. 91 | F : 
Rubber brushes . 9826.91 | None None 
Wire brushes 9826. 91 None None 
Other brushes, n. e. s 9826, 91 None kK Do. 
Buttons 
Buttons of all materials except synthetic resins, pearl or shell 9712. 90 
Metal buttons 9712. 90 None kK Do. 
Other buttons, n. e. s 9712. 90 kK kK 
Button parts, backs, blanks and molds 9713. 00 - 
Of metal 9713. 00 None K Do. 
Of other materials 9713. 00 | kK kK 
Cotton Manufactures 
Other cotton manufactures, n. e. s. (include molleton padding, | 3199. 00 
fishnets, dyed cotton flocks, and semimanufactures, n. e. s.). 
Mop heads, cotton 3199. 00 None K Do. 
Other cotton manufactures, n. e. s. (exclude mop heads) 3199. 00 None None 
Cryolite: 
Natural cryolite .. 5960. 10 None kK Do. 
Ferro-Alloys 
Ferrotungsten 6220. 96 None K Do. 
Graphite and manufactures 
Manufactures in which either flake, or crystalline lump or chip 5480. 55 Do. 
WM graphite is an essential component, including graphite cru- 
cibles, retorts, and stoppers. 
Graphite crucibles a 5480. 55 None kK Do. 
Other manufactures in which either flake, or crystalline 5480. 55 None None 
lump or chip rgaphite is an essential component. 
Tron and Steel Semimanufactures: Pig iron... 6007. 00 None K Do. 
Magnesium: 
Magnesium metal in primary forms ; 6638.00 | None K Do. 
Magnesium metal in other forms, n. e. s. and magnesium ribbons. 6691. 05 None K Do. 
Magnesium powder. Sl SAE: 6691. 01 None K Do. 
Miscellaneous 
Notions, cheap novelties and specialties, n. e. s 9840. 98 . = 
Apparel findings of metal (include metal buckles, eyelets, 9840. 98 None Kk Do. 


hooks, fasteners and zippers) (report shoe findings in 


9853.00 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Newsprint: Duty-Free Importation 
Continued.—By resolution No. 365 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, dated 
October 13, 1944, the period granted for 
the importation of newsprint without 
watermarks free from the payment of 
customs duties has been extended until 
January 31, 1945. 

The duty-free importation of news- 
print without watermarks has been in 
effect since January 18, 1943, with re- 
newals on July 9, 1943, and April 14, 
1944. 

To be imported duty-free, the news- 
print must be used exclusively for the 
printing of newspapers, magazines, or 
books of a cultural nature. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Line Extends Services—Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana was scheduled to 
extend its services from Ciudad Bolivar, 
Venezuela, to Caicara del Orinoco, on 
October 31, 1944. Passengers, express, 
and mail were to be carried. 

The extension of service to Caicara del 
Orinoco, which is situated on the south 
bank of the Orinoco Rio about 15 miles 
east of the confluence of the Orinoco and 
the Apure rivers, is said to be part of the 
program of Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
to increase and extend its services to re- 
mote interior points where existing trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate. 





Colombian Department Wishes 
To Purchase Agricultural 
Hand Tools 


Fondo de Fomento Agricola e Indus- 
trial, Calle 52 No. 51-60; Medellin, Colom- 
bia, S. A. (cable address: COLONAGRO), 
an agency of the government of the 
Department of Antioquia, of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, wishes quotations on the 
following: Agricultural hand tools—such 
as spades, hoes, axes, digging bars, 
machetes, pruning shears and saws, 
knives, carpenters’ saws, and mechanics’ 
and carpenters’ hammers. 

The agency is charged with the respon- 
sibility for the colonization of the north- 
western part of the Department of An- 
tioquia. Payment terms offered: Drafts 
drawn—at sight, to 120 days’ sight; docu- 
ments against acceptance; irrevocable 
letter of credit. Payment in United 
States dollars. Illustrated catalog and 
prices are desired. 

Correspondence may be in Spanish or 
English. World Trade Directory report 
available. 


ence need 
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IV. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES—Continued 





Commodity 


Miscellaneous—Continued. 
Notions, cheap novelties and specialties, n. e 


Pins, bank, bobby, common, straight and safety 


Other notions, cheap novelties and specialties, n. e. s 
Shoe findings, except leather and rubber (includes heels of wood 


covered or uncovered). 
Nonmetallic minerals: 

Nonmetallic mineral products except precious, n. e. 

dead-burned dolomite, crushed stone, 


s. (include 
gravel, crushed slate, 


Depart- 


Gener: Genert 
ment of reneral ieneral 


. 8.— Continued, 


silex, crude chalk and chalk manufactures) (report chalk 


crayons in 9306. 00). 


Lithium ore (including spodumene, lepidolite, amblygonite, tri- 


phylite, petalite, zincwaldite, crude lithium sodium phosphate 
and all other lithium-bearing ores and concentrates). 


Other nonmetallic mineral products, n. e. s 
Petroleum Products: Petroleum coke 
Vegetable Products, Miscellaneous: Brooms 


Commerce Sense | lsenso | Efeetive date 
Schedule i mr ’ —— ’ chang 
B Number : 

9840. GS None None 

9840. 9S kK kK 

9853. 00 None kK Immediately 

5960. OS 

5960. YS None kK De 

5960. OS Nom Nome 

5048. 00 None K Do 

2935. 00 None K Do 








Chile’s Market for 
Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


(Continued from p. 11) 


pliers, supplies, and shipping facilities. 
Although commensurate percentage 
changes did not take place in both weight 
and value of imports each year, this can 
be traced to fluctuations in exchange 
values, and the nature of the import 
statistics which include in one category 
many different types of appliances with 
different unit weights and values. 


U. 


The United States was one of the major 
pre-war sources of office supplies, and it 
has strengthened its position during the 
war as European supplies have been cut 
off. However, prior to the war, this coun- 
try was closely rivaled and in some years 
exceeded in importance by European sup- 
pliers. The United States is likely to 
lose its dominant position when European 
suppliers are again in a position to com- 
pete. 

The following table shows total Chilean 
imports and imports from the United 
States for four selected commodities: 


S., an Important Source 


Value of Chilean Imports of Selected Office Supplies 


[Expressed in terms of Chilean gold pesos 


1 gold peso=$0.2061 U.S. currency) 





Transparent and 


Total imports of 





tracing paper Carbon paper Blotting paper Pencils nelestadl tana 
_ F F F F F 

rom + rom rT rom Tr rom , . rom 

, Total United; Shes . | United otal United otal _ | United — United 

imports | states | ™Prts | States | ™P'S | States | ‘POTS | States | “PFS | States 
1933 126, 652 28, 174 (‘) (‘) 6, 309 3, 258 92, 226 4, O68 225, 187 35, 500 
1934 76, 700 17, 426 134, 605 38, 304 22, 789 21, 155 147, 827 19, 519 381, 921 06, 404 
1935 135, 046 41, 667 180, 285 40, 894 37, 899 28, 695 251, 319 28, 551 604, 549 139, 807 
1936 140, 204 34, 295 211, 854 37, 400 41, 758 30, 120 301, 622 39, 594 695, 438 141, 409 
1937 220, 339 96, 110 304, 882 58, 815 72, 001 28, G89 384, 536 28, 910 981, 758 212, 824 
1938 95, 149 16, 506 184, 663 39, 321 33, 832 29, 743 430, 481 29, 172 744, 125 114, 742 
1939 82, 069 12, 856 244, 217 114, 732 55, 978 49, 773 262, 193 21, 390 644, 457 198, 751 
1940 63, 597 32, 082 259, 370 134, 028 59, 593 58, 505 388, 161 253, 762 770, 721 478, 377 
194] 129, 284 78, 163 290, 134 184, 825 70, 359 70, 229 506, 750 298, 773 996, 527 631, 990 
1942 115, 286 88, 478 420, 943 377, 805 47, 693 66, 776 27, 405 27,355 | 631,327 560, 414 





1 Statistics presumably combined with figures for transparent and tracing paper 


The capacity of Chile’s market is lim- 
ited by a small population (approxi- 
mately 5,000,000), with an estimated per 
capita annual income equivalent to only 
$100 in U. S. currency. One-fifth of the 


population is in Santiago, the capital and 
principal commercial, industrial, and fi- 
nancial center, also the major market for 
imported commodities. 


Other important 





cities are Valparaiso, the principal sea- 
port, which has a population of 280,000; 
Concepcion, 86,000; Antofagasta, 50,000; 
Valdivia, 35,000; and Punta Arenas, 30.- 
000. 


The language of the country is 


"Than Any oe Sree 


Spanish, and all correspondence and 
literature sent to Chilean firms should be 
in that language unless it is known that 
English is acceptable. 
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~ Contributor 
~ Column 


Robert J. Dorr ‘“Chile’s Market for 
Office Equipment and Supplies”) —Fop. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that bio. 
graphical data on Mr. Dorr are not 
obtainable at this time. 






Wilson C. Flake (Australia: The Dra- 
matic Course of Its Wartime Economy”), 
Born Newport News, Va. Emerson In. 
stitute graduate; Georgetown Univer. 
sity 1926-28; clerk Department of Com- 
merce 1926-28; commercial agent New 
York District Office, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1928-29; ap- 
pointed assistant trade commissioner at 
Bombay December 1929; at Calcutta Feb- 
ruary 1930; at Sydney September 20. 
1933; at Manila, temporary, September 
16, 1935; at Sydney January 16, 1936: 
trade commissioner at Sydney July 7, 
1937; consul at Sydney December 29. 
1939. 





Australia— 


(Continued from p. 7) 


such action undesirable from the view- 
point of the Labour Government. 

During recent months there has been 
much public discussion about the dispo- 
sition of Government-owned factories 
established during the war, the main 
question being the extent to which the 
Government will retain and make use of 
these facilities. In order to clarify the 
matter, the Prime Minister at the begin- 
ning of August 1944 (before the defeat 
of the Constitutional proposals) made 
a statement on the subject in which he 
said that: 


(1) Government munition factories adapted 
only for the production of munitions will 
produce munitions for Australia’s part in 
a world security system, and, in some cases, 
will be maintained in working condition on 
pilot production (sufficient to maintain ma- 
chinery in sufficient working order). 

(2) Factories not producing munitions di- 
rectly, but representing “the nucleus general 
engineering plant on which the whole of 
the munitions industry in wartime depends” 
may be kept under Government control. 

(3) Munitions factories capable of pro- 
ducing civilian goods will be dealt with on 
their merits and will be treated individually 
in the following ways: 

(a) Those best operated by private firms 
carrying out similar types of production or 
controlling factories situated nearby will 
probably be sold or leased by the Govern- 
ment, provided that satisfactory terms are 
offered by the private interests concerned. 

(b) In some cases the Government may 
operate factories jointly with private firms, 
or establish companies in which the shares 
are held partly by the Government and 
partly by private enterprise. This form of 
enterprise has already had a successful his- 
tory in Australia with Amalgamated Wire- 
less (Asia) Ltd. and Commonweath Oil Re- 
fineries as outstanding examples 

(c) In certain cases the Government may 
decide to operate plants for the production 
of civilian goods. In such cases it is Un- 
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likely to enter into forms of production which 
are adequately catered for. The only circum- 
stances in which the Government is likely to 
do this is where there is good reason to be- 
lieve that private firms are exploiting a mo- 
nopolistic position to extort from Australian 
consumers unfair prices and inflated profits. 


Post-War Objectives 


Whether it be done through private or 
public enterprise, or a combination of 
poth, the Government has announced 
that its post-war policy will be to main- 
tain full employment and to provide its 
people with the comforts as well as the 
necessities of life. This philosophy was 
embodied in the “full employment” res- 
olution offered by the Australian dele- 
gates at the recent International Labor 
Office conference in Philadelphia. The 
Australian Government has since reiter- 
ated with emphasis its adherence to the 
principle of full employment and has in- 
dicated that whatever action it’may take 
in the field of international collabora- 
tion will rest upon the basic determina- 
tion to avoid unemployment within the 
country. The Australian Tariff Board, 
at the direction of the Government, has 
been active recently in investigating the 
opportunities or desirability of establish- 
ing even more industries in Australia to 
produce goods formerly imported. The 
Government has already announced that 
it desires to have a complete motor car 
made in Australia after the war—and 
that unless private enterprise under- 
takes the project, the Government itself 
may do so. 

In one of his most recent statements 
about industry, the Prime Minister said 
on September 12, 1944, that the Austra- 
lian Government would be glad to have 
any proposals from British interests to 
set up factories in Australia after the 
war. He added that: “The strengthen- 
ing of the Australian economy by the 
establishment of British industry, capi- 
tal, and key technicians will enable us 
not only to maintain British influence in 
the Pacific, but will provide Australian 
workers with opportunities of learning 
new trades and skills.” 

Nothing was said about the official atti- 
tude toward American capital, but there 
has never been any discrimination along 
national lines against the approximately 
$200,000,000 of American capital already 
invested in Australia—about half in 
branches or subsidiaries of American cor- 
porations. 


[Eprror’s Notr.—The second and conclud- 
ing part of this comprehensive article on 
“Australia: The Dramatic Course of Its War 
time Economy” will be published in next 
week's issue of this magazine.| 





Botanical gardens being established 
near Tashkent, U.S. S. R., by the Uzbek 
Scientific Research Institute of Forestry 
include about 35 hectares (1 hectare 
2.47 acres) planted with oak, sycamore, 
poplar, walnut, chestnut, and fruit trees, 
Says the European press. There is also 
a nursery growing 140 types of trees and 
shrubs. It is planned eventually to grow 
1,500 varieties of trees and plants from 
countries having climates similar to that 
of Uzbekistan. 
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British Export Figures in the Hide and Leather Field 


Details regarding United Kingdom ex- 
ports of hides, skins, tanning materials, 
leather and leather goods for the years 
1938, 1942, and 1943 have been released 
for publication by the British Board of 
Trade. It is understood, from reliable 
sources, that data covering the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 will become avail- 
able in the near future. 

A complete break-down of the British 


export trade in leather and related com- 
modities for 1938, 1942, and 1943 is given 
in the following table, quoted from a 


London trade journal. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and the 
Leather Unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce feel that these 
statistics should prove enlightening and 
helpful to United States manufacturers 
and exporters in this important field: 


United Kingdom. Exports of Hides, Skins, Tanning Materials, Leather, and Leather Goods 
for 1938, 1942, and 1943 





Quantities: Year to 


Value: Year to 






























































December 31— December 31—- 
Ttem om ate 
1938 1942 1943 1938 1942 1943 
Hides, raw: j 
Ox and cow hundredweight 68, 504 | 1, 135 | 287 | £133, 568 £4, 813 £1,024 
Calf and other sorts do 89, 766 | 4, 632 | 347 | 186, 689 10, 207 | 4, 097 
Skins, other than fur skins, undressed __ do 191,939 | 147, 324 85, 001 
Extracts: | | | 
For tanning, solid or liquid do 197, 221 80,580 | 54,013 | 180,637 | 146,004 100, 438 
All other descriptions ____. do 18, 584 15,648 | 17,404 | 91,300 | 96, 936 136, 252 
Leather, undressed: 
Hide leather for soles— 
Bends and butts do 28, 932 3, 924 | 1,364 | 229,690 48,518 16, 128 
Bellies and shoulders ; do... 9, 639 | 4, 905 | 2, 469 49, 898 29, 052 15, 829 
Other than for soles— | j 
Ox and cow do 30,263 | 17,607 | 3,570 | 198,378 | 226,569) 50,769 
All other hide leather____. do 10, 845 | 3, GR6 | 2, 138 | 76,451 | 50, 903 | 37, 827 
Skin leather . do 19, 961 2, 299 | 1, 257 | 336,183 | 49, 337 | 31, 331 
Leather, dressed: 
Upper leather (other than reptile, patent, var- | | | 
nished, japaned and enamelled)— 
Box and willow calf, including box veals, box } 
sides, and other hide upper leather | 
hundredweight 28, 820 16, 707 5,107 | 361,961 | 432,475 | 156, 487 
Glacé kid do 6, 2, 218 1,815 | 338, 662 154, 966 | 133, 311 
Other sorts p : | | | 
To Eire_. _. do 1, 056 | 1, 931 2, 045 | 18, 840 60, 567 65, 814 
To other British countries ___- do 3,655 | 7, 421 4, 276 78,374 | 212, 562 131, 612 
To United States of America do 8, 276 4, 208 1, 842 121, 815 117, 244 57, 782 
To other foreign countries do 9, 374 543 287 | 181, 560 33, 241 15, 116 
Total __._. do 22, 361 14, 103 8,450 | 400,589 | 423, 614 270, 324 
Hide, calfand kip (other than upper leather) _do 13,089 6,685 | 3,322 | 234,276 | 203,618 | 90,479 
Sheep, goat, and kid (other than upper leather) 
hundredweight 15, 087 8, 335 5, 831 587,450 | 524, 621 394, 619 
All other dressed leather do 16, 059 5, 619 2,352 | 440,399 | 261,315 117, 327 
Footwear: Boots, bootees, and shoes (other than over- | | 
shoes, slippers, house shoes and sandals), finished | | 
or unfinished: } 
Wholly or mainly of leather 
To Eire dozen pairs 13,469 | 35,350 5, 024 77,218 | 241, 650 33, 419 
To Union of South Africa . do 62, 990 17, 304 5, 265 182, 119 80, 641 11, 357 
To New Zealand... do 41,170 | 15,182 15, 737 173, 472 26, 271 28, 747 
To Canada : do 8, 868 3, 236 304 60, 831 37, 760 3, 962 
Es —— a Indian islands do 69,830 , 42,143 24, 254 199, 184 211, 538 160, 810 
‘o British West Africa__. do tt ao f 6,077 \ ‘ { 51, 
To other British countries. do 96,620 | 31,635 |) 94° 523 |f 372,800 | 199,394 1) 174° 161 
To United States of America. __ do 8, 268 | 5, 489 717 82, 358 85, 564 13, 853 
To Netherlands. _. do 4, 666 | a ree PEL Ae ds denen ban eeseicn 
To Iceland __- : do P 335 - 2, 179 
To other foreign countries do } = ne { 7, 271 i ee | ee { 65, 317 
Men’s— 
With soles of leather _.do....| 162, 155 74, 851 41,898 | 882,363 628, 968 361, 651 
Total With soles of rubber, composition ‘ 
ete do 11, 942 8, 719 104 45, 021 44, 635 853 
Children’s ie do | 102, 637 47, 567 33,851 | 124,269 | 104,830 89, 280 
Women’s do 97, 269 50, 417 13,654 | 411,783 | 335, 459 93, 580 
Total do 374,003 | 181,554 | 89, 507 |1, 463, 436 |1, 113, 892 | 545, 364 
Leather belting tons..| 439 = 425| +516. | 193,003 | 321,649 | 402, 72 
Leather gloves dozen pairs 46,989 | 124,698 | 28,108 | 119,643 | 400,505 | 105, 280 
Trunks, bags, wallets, pouches, and other receptacles, 
whether fitted or not—of leather : 230, 793 | 206, 059 182, 204 
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Farm Equipment 
in Brazil 


(Continued from p. 12) 


year, and tractors and plows—now in 
greatest demand—showed the sharpest 
decline. The following table lists in 
volume and value the farm equipment 
imported by Brazil from 1938 through 
1942. 


Brazil, a Post-War Market 


The interest displayed by the Brazilian 
Government will, no doubt, favorably af- 
fect the post-war market for farm ma- 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


chinery. Brazil’s potential post-war 
market has been estimated at between 
4,000 and 5,000 tons annually, with a 
valuation of between $1,600,000 and 
$2,000,000 (U. S. currency). Because of 
the tremendous decline in the quantity 
of farm equipment imported during war 
years, a backlog of orders is believed to 
exist. In addition, a larger market has 
been created by a combination of circum- 
stances, such as a labor shortage; the 
trend toward the cultivation of crops 
which are more easily adapted to modern 
farming methods; and the increasing 
knowledge of machinery, which is being 
gained as a result of the rise of an 
industrial movement. 


Brazilian Farm-Equipment Imports 


[Quantity, in metric tons; value, in 1,000 cruzeiros] 





1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Commodity 
Quan- r , | Quan- 5 , Quan ; , Quan- atin. Quan- | 
tity Value tity Value tity Value tit Valu tits Value 
Plows 2, 121 8, 822 1, 571 6, 930 487 2, 509 268 1, 525 183 Y5Y 
Plowshares u 47 
Accessories for plows 230 1, 043 118 632 190 1,014 120 685 91 82 
Threshing machines. _- 106 929 41 363 14 Ys 17 90 13 “4 
Seed drills 75 495 41 267 1] 77 7 4s 2 28 
Tractors 2,209 21, 234 2, 739 | 25, 990 1,419 15, 401 304 14, 165 41 7, 124 
Farm machinery and equip- 
ment, n. e€. $ 1, 518 7, 893 993 7, 073 574 4, 690 637 5, 424 130 
Agricultural apparatus 2 25 ‘ 
Cream separators ___- 58 1, 289 34 757 37 922 4s 1, 5 7 32 
Windmills__-. 45 301 76 544 53 660 69 7s4 44 683 
Pumps, n. e. s ts 373 7, 105 419 15,047 361 7, 74 472 0611, 283 14 4, 468 
Total 6,746 49,183 6,032 57, 603 3,146 33,117 2, 939 55, SST 1, 270 15, 601 
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New Road Gives Honduras 
Coast-to-Coast Rail- 
Highway Route 


With the completion of the Potrerillos. 
Pito Solo road in Honduras, the last 
gap has been filled in a rail-highway 
route now linking the two oceanic coasts 
of that country. This latest addition tg 
the steadily expanding highway system 
of the Americas, inaugurated in Septem. 
ber 1944, was constructed under the joint 
auspices of the Government of Honduras 
and the Institute of Inter-American Af. 
fairs, an agency of the Office of the Co. 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Even before its completion the road 
was helping Honduras to solve some of 
the country’s problems caused by war- 
time economic dislocations. For instance, 
employment was created for substantia] 
numbers of displaced banana workers, 
and production and transportation of 
strategic materials were speeded. 

The new inter-oceanic highway is a]- 
ready contributing to a more efficient 
distribution of the products of the Coma- 
yagua Valley, Honduras’ big food-crop 
and livestock center. It will be inte- 
grated, in the near future, with new 
roads planned by the Honduran Govern- 
ment in cooperation with the Institute. 
Some of the projects already have been 
started, and their completion in a country 
where important cities still lack rail con- 
nections is expected to be an invigorating 
economic stimulus. 
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Loose Talk Costs Lives 
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x%The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed aS a Service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin November 26, 1944. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by. the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The November 26 issue contains 
these articles: 

COLOMBIAN DOLLAR BOND INDEBTEDNESS. 


CONSULTATION ON MATTERS RELATING TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: STATE- 
MENT BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER CLAIMS CON- 
VENTION OF 1941. 


America’s NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 
CHINA: ARTICLE BY HALDORE HANSON. 
THAILAND: SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STRUC- 
TURE: ARTICLE BY AMRY VANDENBOSCH 

AND KENNETH P. LANDON. 

PROHIBITION IN AFGHANISTAN OF CULTIVA- 
TION OF OPIUM PoppPy. 

EXCHANGE RATE FOR TURKISH LIRA. 

THE PRESIDENT’S WaR RELIEF CONTROL 
BoarD: REVISION OF REGISTRATION REG- 
ULATIONS. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE DUMBAR- 
TON OAKS PROPOSALS. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FOODSTUFFS PRODUCTION 
IN VENEZUELA. 

INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATIVE Foop PrRO- 
DUCTION SERVICE IN PERU. 

COMMERCIAL MopusS VIVENDI, VENEZUELA 
AND CHILE. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION AGREEMENT WITH 
VENEZUELA. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF SPECIAL 
Wark-PROBLEMS DIVISION. 


PRIORITY TRAVEL TO AMERICAN PRIVATE 
CITIZENS. 


REPRESENTATION BEFORE OTHER GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES ON REQUIREMENTS FOR 


Lonc-RANGE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS. 


Other Publications 


IRAN: GENERAL ECONOMIC AND COMMER- 
CIAL INFORMATION. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. July 1944. 9 pp. In- 
quiry Reference Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Australian Trade 
Documents 


The United States Legation at 
Canberra, AuStralia, informs the 
readers of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy that official Australian 
trade documents, such as the Quar- 
terly Summary of Australian Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, and other “for sale” pub- 
lications, may be obtained from the 
office of the Australian Trade Com- 
missioner in this country, whose 
office is at 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yorn, N.Y. 























PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE .OF 
COMMISSIONS OF INTER-AMERICAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. Inter-American Development 
Commission. 1944. 206 pp. Reports 
the proceedings of the: Cohference of 
Commissions of Inter-American Develop- 
ment, May 9-18, 1944, New York City. 
Contents are grouped into four parts: 
Part I, final act of the Conference; part 
II, plenary sessions; part ITI, addresses 
and radio scripts; part IV, resolutions 
and other material relating to the system 
of Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment. 

Available from: Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission, Commerce Depart- 
ment Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export SELLING: A GUIDE For Con- 
NECTICUT MANUFACTURERS. Manufactur- 
ers Association of Connecticut, Ince, The 
Foreign Trade Committee. 1944. 87 pp. 
Price, $1. A manual on export selling 
designed to stimulate entrance into for- 
eign trade and development of new sales 
outlets. Although directed primarily to 
Connecticut manufacturers, this booklet 
will be helpful to all those interested in 
export selling. Subjects covered include 
market investigation, avenues of dis- 
tribution, agency contracts, foreign 
credits, financing, bills of lading and 








Domestic 
Commerce 


An Authoritative Monthly Periodical 
Rendering an Importam Service to 
— All American Businessmen — 


A sample copy will be eat, upon seqpeest to the Buren of 
Poreggs and Dometic Commer, Washington, BC. 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Flour Mills—Honduras. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Haiti. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Manu- 
factures—Dominican Republic. 

Motion Picture Theaters—Uruguay. 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Colombia. 





other shipping documents, consular in- 
voices, marine insurance, foreign coop- 
erative selling. 


Available from: Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc., 436 Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


THE Facts or Lire ON Export. Amer- 
ican Exporter. 1944. 52 pp. Presents 
basic facts regarding our post-war trade 
to help American manufacturers of fin- 
ished goods in their post-war planning. 


Available from: American Exporter, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


‘THE COMMON INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORGANISATION. J. B. Condliffe 
and A. Stevenson. 1944. 138 pp. Studies 
and Reports Series B (Economic Condi- 
tions), No. 39. Price, $1.50. Points out 
the benefits which the modern world 
can gain from international trade and 
suggests ways to obtain these benefits 
without endangering the individual 
country’s bases for social security and 
higher living standards—economic de- 
velopment and full employment. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
DG. 


THE SINEWS OF PEACE. Herbert Feis. 
1944. 271 pp. Price, $2.50. Analyzes 
the trade, monetary, investment, and 
raw-material issues which the govern- 
ments of the world must jointly settle in 
order to achieve a satisfactory interna- 
tional economy, and the various agree- 
ments and policies already formulated in 
an attempt to attain a long-time peace. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


THE HISTORY OF RUBBER REGULATION 
1934-1943. Sir Andrew McFadyean 
(editor). 1944. 239 pp. Price, $3.25. 
A report of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, telling briefly the 
history of the rubber industry and its 
past problems, particularly those which 
have come up since establishment of the 
Committee 10 years ago, and reviewing 
the Committee’s activities in both peace 
and war. 


Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Presenting 1,002 Pages 
BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
T H E * ' X T Y = F i F T Be now available = 


at only 


ANNUAL EDITION $1.75 per copy 











of the 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 1943 





The Official Compendium of the Federal Government 





A compact volume of 1,009 tables of statistical data on the industrial, so- 
cial, and economic organization of the Nation. Summarizes statistical infor- 
mation published by various governmental agencies and certain nongovern- 
mental organizations. Serves as a guide to various sources of statistical data 








Subjects Covered Include: 





Population Agriculture Communications 
Vital Statistics Forestry Power 





Crime Fisheries Finances 
Immigration Minerals Insurance 
Education Manufactures Public Utilities 
Labor Force Wholesale Trade Construction 
Social Security Retail Trade Housing 

Military Services Foreign Trade Climate 

Civil Service Transportation Area 

Prices And Many Others 


Cepies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.. 


or from the U. 8S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
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